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FLOUR MARKETS IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


%) HERE are three avenues open to millers 
wishing to establish connections in Latin 
America. They include personal repre- 
sentation, dealing through local agents, 
and correspondence. The first usually 
produces the best results, and the latter the least. 
The office of a personal representative is an exact- 








By R. A. SULLIVAN 


export department must understand the likes and dis- 
likes of customers and prospective customers in dis- 
tant lands. He must, of course, be familiar with 
facilities at the American port of exportation, steam- 
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A Street in San Jose, Costa Rica 


His position is comparable to that of a 
He must be discreet, diplomatic, 
and of strong personality. He must have all the pol- 
ished graces of the socially secure. Most of the really 
important deals in many of the Latin American re- 
publics are not made across the polished mahogany 
desk, but rather across the white linen of the club 
dinner table. It is less difficult for a book agent to 
win an audience with a Wall Street financier than for 
a breezy, clamorously clad salesman to gain entrée 
into the exclusive clubs. 

The newly arrived representative cannot afford to 
push matters. Europe, schooled for generations in 
diplomacy, has sent her best to knock at the door of 
Latin America for decades. The countries and their 
customs are new to Americans, but the latter are 
Making great headway. Statistics prove it. 


ing one. 
nation’s ambassador. 


Ties of kin and friendship form tremendous ad- 


vantages for Americans dealing with tropical coun- 
tries. There are possibly more nationals of those 
republics in New Orleans than in any other American 
city. Every steamship office and forwarder making a 
bid for this trade employs as many of them as pos- 
sible. That is for a double purpose—he can thus have 
Stenographers who can couch his letters in terms dear 
to Latin Americans, and the practice of employing 
such nationals makes for better business. 

Millers have come to choose the personnel of their 
export department with as much care as they pick 
their field representatives. In some of those repub- 
lics the official business language is Spanish; in others, 
French, and in others, Portuguese. The head of the 
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ship requirements, facilities of the port of entry, and 
the manner in which his goods are handled on arrival 
for inland shipment. 

The importance of commerce between nations has 
brought about a world-wide movement by progressive 
governments to stimulate trade, and bulletins are pub- 
lished by them and distributed to exporters and im- 
porters. Experts have devoted much time to research, 
and have covered and are covering the ground thor- 
oughly, so that shippers everywhere may be advised 
constantly as to changing conditions throughout the 
world. 

No nation excels the United States in the issuance 
of trade bulletins. This government maintains men 
in every important port of the world, and in principal 
inland cities, who send in regular reports to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 
These reports are edited carefully, and printed and dis- 
tributed at a nominal cost to Americans interested 
in foreign trade. They are issued under the name of 
Commerce Reports, and are a collection of all the 
commercial news of the world, told in plain, simple 
and uncolored manner. 

The bureau offers, without charge, confidential in- 
formation on foreign trade. This is prepared with 
the object of getting certain data to Americays first, 
is available only to Americans, and may be obtained 
by writing to Julius Klein, director of the bureau. 
Arrangements for subscribing to Commerce Reports 
may be made by writing to Mr. Klein or to the nearest 
representative of the bureau. 

In addition to that invaluable service, the bureau 
publishes a number of books that should prove profit- 
able to exporting millers. These include “Exporting 
to Latin America,” and “Commercial Travelers’ Guide 
to Latin America,” both by Ernst D. Filsinger. 

The opportunities for development of trade in flour 
between the United States and Central America have 
been virtually untouched. This market has already 
reached considerable proportions. In 1922 the total 
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number of barrels of wheat flour exported to Central 
America, including British Honduras, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and Sal- 
vador, was approximately 516,000 bbls. In 1923 there 
was a notable increase. 

True though it is that “East is East and West is 
West,” the twain have met successfully and profitably 
to both, through trade envoys, correspondence and a 
mutual desire to overcome differences of speech and 
exchange valuations. North and Central America are 
separated by custom and tongue, but they have the ad- 
vantage of geographical convenience. The same effort 
to understand their needs which is daily applied to 
problems of trade with Europe and Asia would un- 
doubtedly give, in many instances, even more Satis- 
factory results. 

The following brief sketches will show that the Cen- 
tral American countries differ essentially. Pure white 
inhabitants are plentiful in some of them, world trade 
has reached many ports and smoothed the way, and 
in most of them currency fluctuation is not more a 





Flour Mill, San Pedro, Honduras 


trade factor to be considered than in many states 
of Europe today. 
* * 
GUATEMALA 

The area of Guatemala is 48,290 square miles, with 
a coast line of 70 miles along the Caribbean and 200 
on the Pacific. Approximately 60,000 of the 2,200,000 
inhabitants are pure white; roughly, 25 per cent. The 
European national population is negligible. 

The currency is subject to wide fluctuation. It 
is paper, based on a silver peso, worth about two cents 
United States currency. In the remote interior some 
old Spanish weights and measures are in use, but the 
standard for trading purposes is the metric system. 





A Honduras Railroad Right of Way 
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Postage rates from the United 
States are five cents an ounce for 
the first ounce and three cents for 
each additional ounce. The weight 
limit is 22 lbs. 

On the coast the climate is 
tropical, with heavy rainfall. The 
rainy season starts in May, and 
sometimes continues until Decem- 
ber, although in the interior cool 
weather can be expected as early 
as October. At Guatemala City 
the temperature is generally like 
pleasant spring weather; it is cold 
at Quezaltenango. On the coast 
the hottest months are April and 
May; the coldest, December and 
January. 

Corn, wheat, rice and beans are 
grown in Guatemala, although the principal crops and 
exports are coffee, bananas, sugar, chicle, woods, cattle, 
hides, rubber and skins. 

There are six banks of issue in 
Guatemala City. The language of 
trade is Spanish. English is under- 
stood, due to the importation of Ameri- 
can and Jamaican labor as far inland 
as Zacapa, and English is taught in 
the schools. 

The largest European colony is 
German, and it controls most of the 
coffee plantations. 

The milling industry does not seem 
to be developed commercially. All in- 
dustries, in fact, are of a minor char- 
acter, restricted, apparently, to tobac- 
co manufacture, tanneries, breweries, 
soap and soda water. 

The United Fruit Co. has weekly 
service to Puerto Barrios, which is five days from 
New Orleans. 

The best route inland is from Puerto Barrios by 
International Railway to Guatemala City and Retal- 
huleu, thence by rail via Mulua and automobile to 
Quezaltenango. Coban and Mazatenango also are con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to justify commercial 
visits. Coban is canvassed from 
Guatemala City, 105 miles south. 
Mazatenango is 42 miles from 
Guatemala City on the Interna- 
tional Railway. Automobile travel 
overland should not be attempted 
during the rainy season. 

No commercial travellers’ tax 
is charged. It is highly important 
that shippers should inquire of 
their customers as to packing of 
goods, and how they wish them 
listed as to customs declaration. 
Import duties are levied on gross 
weight, one half payable in Ameri- 
can, one half in Guatemalan, cur- 
rency. The American consul will 
give detailed information as to 
customs requirements on any given commodity. Mer- 
chants in all parts of the republic belong to the 
Camara de Comercio (Chamber of Commerce) de 
Guatemala at Guatemala City, 8 Avenida Sur No. 46. 

In the important towns, hotel rates run from $3.60 
to $6 a day, meals on American plan. The American 
benefits from the depreciation of Guatemalan cur- 
rency. 

Guatemala observes all the Roman Catholic holi- 
days, except in the interior. No business is done on 
Jan. 1, New Year’s Day; June 30, Reform Day; Oct. 
12, Discovery of America; Dec. 25, Christmas. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


Although British Honduras is only slightly larger 
than Wales, with an area of 8,598 square miles, it has 
many advantages from a trading standpoint. The 
population of 45,000 speaks English, with the excep- 
tion of the far interior and on the Guatemalan and 
Mexican borders. Another advantage is the fact that 
the currency is based on the gold standard of the 
United States. The country has small coins of mixed 
metal corresponding to United States pennies and 
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On the Dock at Puerto Barrios, Honduras 


nickels, also silver dimes, quarters and half dolla 
The United States silver dollar is used. The Hon- 
duran $1, $2, $5 and $10 paper currency is reported 
as taken at par. 

English weights and measures are the official stani- 
ard, but those of Spain are in use in some parts o 
the country. Postage rates on letters are the same a 
in the United States. 

The United Fruit Co., with offices at 321 St. Charles 
Street, New Orleans, maintains regular steamship 
service to Belize. It is a four-day trip to Belize from 
New Orleans. There are no quarantine regulations 
for United States passengers. Commercial traveller 
pay a fee of $50 a year for a license. Some travelling 
salesmen get around this by selling under the licens: 
of a local agent. Sample trunks and their contents ar: 
admitted duty free. December to April is the mos 
pleasant time to visit British Honduras. There i 
heavy rainfall from September through November. 

It is customary on a trade trip to call at Corozal 
north of Belize, and Stann Creek and Punta Gorda 
south, although Belize is the only large city in th 
colony. Both cities can be reached by schooner from 
Belize. Monkey River, Benque Viejo and Riverdal 
are often overlooked, and should, perhaps, for that 
very reason, well repay a commercial visit. Hote! 
rates are low in Belize, running from $2 to $3 a day 





Frame Dwellings Are Replacing the Crude Shacks of Central 
American Villages 


The three leading hotels are the International, the 
Union and Beek’s. 

This colony, being British politically, does not sus- 
pend business on the Roman Catholic holidays as do 
the Latin American republics. They do observe, how 
ever, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday. 
Victoria Day, May 24; King’s birthday, June 3; Prince 
of Wales’s birthday, June 23; St. George’s Day, 
Sept. 10; Christmas, and Boxing Day, the day after 
Christmas. 

The leading bank is the Royal Bank of Canada, 
Belize. ‘ 

(Continued on page 140.) 





UNITED STATES FLOUR EXPORTS TO 
CENTRAL AMERICA (BBLS) 








1922 1917 1913 

British Honduras .... 26,000 22,000 31,000 
Costa Rica .......... 90,000 19,000 40,000 
Guatemala ........... 113,000 107,000 112,000 
Honduras ... oe 66,000 14,000 64,000 
Nicaragua .. - 47,000 15,000 67,000 
POMAMA .....22000008 85,000 59,000 148,000 
DEED ccncesesecces 89,000 15,000 $3,000 
BORED occ cbvcvccccs 516,000 251,000 545,000 
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’ said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
Rize, Roller Mills, ““where some 
~eller’s figgered it out that on 
- account of this bein’ election 
i, “year an’ the stock market kind 
Wi he sick-like, every kind of business 


“T see,’ 
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a Democrat or not. 





Wr, 1s goin’ to be pore. 
aN rie nt, pat; ~ countin’ everybody I 
) aoe of, I’m danged ef I can think 
>of anybody who’ s losin’ his taste 
for vittles; an’ when it comes to 
o se, <i we don’t wear such a sight of 
——> _’em down here in the hills, they ain’t anybody I 
know is goin’ to shed any jes’ on account of whether he’ 8 
Seems to mesless'n folks quit eatin’ an’ 
wearin’ an’ farmin’ an’ goin’ places, somebody’s goin’ to sell 
‘em things without worryin’ much about what stocks does.” 


Mebby he’s 


Dv %- 








(CARRYING CHARGE RESTORED 


N UCH credit is due to the officers 

of the Millers’ National Federation 
in promptly meeting the demand of mill- 
ers that an effort be made to restore the 
principle of assessing a carrying charge 
on flour not ordered out within contract 
limits. The bulletin promulgating the 
new per diem charge is timely, not alone 
in that it comes at the beginning of the 
new crop sales period but that the in- 
dustry is just now in a frame of mind 
to resume sound methods of business. 
If this action may be accepted as typical 
of the reorganized Federation’s efforts, 
much may confidently be expected of it 
in the future. 

Nothing has so fully testified to the 
weakness of millers’ sales methods as the 
virtual abandonment of the carrying 
charge. Without it the time of shipment 
specified in a sales contract is wholly 
without meaning. It is in effect the 
enacting clause of sales terms, terminat- 
ing the delivery period and placing upon 
the buyer his proper share of the expense 
occasioned the miller through the default. 
A contract containing proper provision 
for a carrying charge, recognition of the 
established package differentials and the 
mere offer. and acceptance is practically 
complete within itself; with any one of 
these factors missing, it is futile. 

It is unfortunate that there exists a 
slight difference in the manner in which 
the new per diem charge is stated. The 
millers of Kansas City, to whom credit 
is due for bringing the situation to an 
issue, stated the charge in terms of one 
third of one cent per day, and recom- 
mended this phrasing to their neighbor- 
ing millers of the Southwest. Through a 
confusion of messages, the Federation 
bulletin made this to read one cent for 
each three days or part thereof, which, 
while it amounts to much the same thing, 
apparently lacks the simplicity in prac- 
tical application of the straight day rate. 
No doubt this difference of statement 
will shortly be eliminated. 

It remains now for millers to adopt the 
new basis and apply it definitely and in- 
variably to their own contracts. There 
will be no objection from their custom- 
ers, once it is made plain that it is not 


a penalty charge but merely a fair and 
straightforward method of defining con- 
tract rights and placing the responsi- 
bility where it belongs. It is, in its 
proper application, not less for the buy- 
er’s than for the miller’s protection, for 
every distributor is defenseless against 
competitors who have the advantage of 
buying for indefinite time of shipment. 
That is what the trade practice of the 
past two years amounts to. 


FORMING BUYING POOLS 


NFORMATION comes to The North- 

western Miller from a reliable source 
that a mill representative in a large east- 
ern market is, or until recently was, en- 
gaged in attempting to form a pool of 
buyers to take fifty thousand barrels of 
his mill’s flour at a named price, pro- 
viding the mill could be persuaded to 
accept the price. One version of the 
story is to the effect that he booked 
“resting” bids at $6.50 New England 
delivery before the recent sharp advance 
in wheat, but that, following the advance 
and the improbability of the market 
reaching that basis, he temporarily aban- 
doned the effort. The same agent is said 
to have operated such a pool successfully 
last year. 

It is inconceivable that any miller 
would voluntarily elect himself to be the 
victim of such an arrangement. Rightly 
or wrongly, a considerable share of re- 
sponsibility for the troubles of the mill- 
ing industry is attributed to the pressure 
on prices exerted by the concentrated 
buying of large bakery units and buy- 
ers’ combinations. Yet, in spite of the 
obvious ill effects on milling, here is an 
instance of a miller, or at least his rep- 
resentative, actually participating in in- 
creasing the number of combinations by 
organizing a pool the purpose of which 
is to beat down his own prices. 

It cannot be claimed that the miller’s 
agent is at fault. His chief interest is 
in volume of sales and commissions, and 
he is, perhaps, to be commended for his 
industry in finding a new and unique 
method of Securing business. The fault 
lies in the miller’s participation, or at 
least his acquiescence, in a scheme which 
means his own undoing. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Buyers of flour should be warned 
against participation in any pool for the 
purpose of placing “resting” orders. The 
chance of their profiting to any consid- 
erable degree is remote, while they take 
the chance of getting tied up in con- 
tracts in such fashion that, the pool fail- 
ing to secure the expected concession, 
they may in the end have to purchase 
their supplies at higher prices. 

In a commodity as standard as flour 
it is almost axiomatic that in the course 
of current business what is bad for the 
seller is bad for the buyer. A purchase 
or sale may prove profitable or unprofit- 
able through market changes, but other- 
wise than in respect of this there are 
few, if any, ways for either party to beat 
the game. There are, however, numerous 
methods by which both may lose. None 
so far developed seems quite so loaded 
with danger as these private buying 
“pools” based on the preposterous scheme 
of “resting” orders. 


SHIPPING BOARD ECONOMY 


5 yrs manager of a well-established 
steamship company operating Ship- 
ping Board vessels, in a communication 
to The Northwestern Miller, points out 
the difficulties and dangers which, in his 
view, must attend continuation of the 
board’s policy of consolidating routes 
and reducing the number of operating 
agents. Although, he says, this may be 
in pursuance of a policy of economy en- 
forced by Congress, actual economy will 
not in the end be accomplished, because 
the reduction in efficiency ‘and in effort 
devoted to securing tonnage will much 
more than offset any money saving. 

He further argues that present oper- 
ators, when cut off from Shipping Board 
connection, will be forced to identify 
themselves with foreign lines, thus add- 
ing to competitive forces. Concentration 
of services will also, he believes, neces- 
sitate discrimination among American 
ports and thereby create dissatisfaction, 
resentment and event reprisals. In sum- 
mary, he is of the opinion that the com- 
bination of decreased effort by fewer 
Shipping Board agencies, greater solicit- 
ing activities by foreign lines and dis- 
turbed allegiance by some ports will bur- 
den the Shipping Board with further 
serious handicap. 

To the lay mind, and this journal’s 
knowledge of steamship operation is 
strictly slimited, the arguments advanced 
by this correspondent seem sound. Cer- 
tainly an increase in the tonnage carried 
by American flag lines cannot be secured 
save through the use of all possible so- 
liciting agencies, and reduction in agen- 
cies and effort would be the direct an- 
tithesis of a sound and progressive pol- 
icy. The American merchant marine has 
not yet gained a sufficient hold on the 
people’s imagination, and its greatest 
present need is for all the activities and 
friendships it can in any way command. 

It is unfortunate that among _ its 
friendships it cannot count Congress. 
But with that body lacking leadership 
and representing the irreducible mini- 
mum of commercial common sense, the 
Shipping Board has to take what it can 
get, which is little enough. It is, how- 
ever, greatly to be hoped that it will not 
be forced to a program of that vicious 
kind of economy which is in the end most 
expensive. Those Shipping Board oper- 
ators whose work has been efficient, con- 
structive and faithful should not be made 
the victims of a cross section cut in the 
service which they have proved their abil- 
ity to render. 
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THE MEXICAN FLOUR TRADE 


N A recent issue, comment was made 

in these columns, based on informa- 
tion received direct from a Mexican cor- 
respondent, on the threatened injury to 
American flour trade in Mexico by dis- 
criminatory rates imposed on imported 
flour by the National Railways of Mex- 
ico. It was pointed out that this new 
handicap additional to the already dis- 
criminatory duty on flour as compared 
with the duty on wheat, threatened the 
destruction of all United States flour 
trade with the neighboring republic. 


A more hopeful view of this situation 
is taken by Mr. E. Rodiles, secretary of 
the Mexican Chamber of Commerce, New 
York, who, in a communication just re- 
ceived, suggests that The Northwestern 
Miller’s comment was based on misin- 
formation. His letter is accompanied by 
an extract from the current bulletin of 
the American Chamber of Commerce of 
Mexico, an energetic organization with 
headquarters in New York, as follows: 

“Flour from the United States will 
begin to move into Mexico early in July, 
and the demand is already appearing in 
the City of Mexico market. 

“In 1922 Mexico bought from the 
States 295,354 barrels of flour, valued at 
$1,846,205; in 1923 Mexico bought from 
the States 435,203 barrels, valued at $2,- 
515,970; and during the nine months end- 
ing with March of 1924, Mexico bought 
from the States 372,536 barrels, valued at 
$2,002,995. 

“The importation this year will exceed 
that of last year, the dealers think. 

“The Northwestern Miller, of Minne- 
apolis, a trade journal of wide circula- 
tion, has been misled into printing an 
editorial article alarming the flour mill- 
ers of the States as to their trade in 
Mexico. Somebody sent to The North- 
western Miller a lot of misinformation 
about the flour rates recently put into 
effect on the National Railways of Mex- 
ico, and the magazine is afraid that the 
rates discriminate against imported flour 
in favor of the native flour so greatly 
that the importation will be checked. The 
rates printed by The Northwestern Miller 
are wrong. 

“The new rates charge foreign flour 
seventy-five cents a barrel more than na- 
tive flour from Laredo to the City of 
Mexico. After the flour gets to the City 
of Mexico there is no discrimination. 
That seventy-five cents a barrel makes 
no difference in the market. The Mexi- 
can baker must have American flour to 
mix with the Mexican flour, and there are 
going to be about four hundred and 
fifty thousand barrels of American flour 
sold in the Mexican market this year.” 

It is indeed gratifying to learn from 
so authoritative a source that there are 
such excellent prospects for a continued 
and increasing trade with Mexico in 
American milled flour. However, the 
statement in the bulletin that imported 
flour is charged seventy-five cents per 
barrel more than Mexican milled flour 
fully bears out the previous statement 
and complaint in these columns. It may 
be true that the Mexican baker will con- 
tinue to buy American flour because it 
is necessary to use it as a mixture with 
the home product. Nevertheless, a dis- 
crimination of seventy-five cents per bar- 
rel in the freight rate is bound in time 
to restrict the business. Meanwhile, the 
exorbitant freight rate on imported flour 
is a direct tax on the loaf of bread, ap- 
parently imposed solely for the benefit of 
Mexican mills. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 9.) 
Puitape puis, Pa.—There is no change 
in flour and feed since Saturday. Trade 
is quiet, and while mill limits are well 
maintained, buyers’ ideas of value are 
below those of sellers. 


NasHvILLE, TenN.—Buying continues 
in small volume for immediate require- 
ments. Shipping specifications are fair- 
ly active. Millfeed holds up fairly well. 
All prices are unchanged. 

PrrrssurncH, Pa.—The flour market 
opened firm, with prices tending to ad- 
vance. Buying is rather hesitant, and 
restricted to immediate requirements. 
Millfeed is active, with demand good. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a slow de- 
mand for all grades of flour, with the 
tone easy and disposition to cut prices. 
The trade is only purchasing to meet 
current needs. Millfeed is dull and 
lower, especially on wheat feeds. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Very little new busi- 
ness is reported so far this week. Do- 
mestic buyers are holding off, apparent- 
ly in the belief that lower prices will 
prevail, and export trade is largely con- 
fined to clears. Millfeed is dull and 
nominal. Flour prices are unchanged. 


New York, N. Y.—There is no change 
in conditions here on account of the 
holidays, and the trade is showing little 
interest. Offerings on new crop flour 
are light, but some sales are reported at 
$6. The trade is generally waiting for 
lower prices. Quotations are unchanged, 


MitwavKkee, Wis.—There is an easy 
tone to wheat since the holiday, keeping 
buyers away from the flour market. 
Prices are easy, but generally maintained 
at the previous level. Rye flour is still 
inactive, with an easy market. Millfeed 
is moderately active; bran declined 50c, 
middlings holding steady. 


Cuicaco, In1.—Flour prices are down 
10c. Buyers’ views are still much below 
present levels, so business continues of 
moderate proportions. No new crop 
sales were consummated to any extent. 
Southwestern mills are offering new 
flour, generally asking $5@5.30, bulk, for 
95 per cent patent. The feed market is 
easier, and demand is very quiet. 


Winnirec, Man.—There is no further 
change in prices of flour and millfeed. 
Domestic business is dull, and export 
demand is fair. The dry spell now ap- 
pears broken. Almost general rains 
over the Canadian West are proving of 
inestimable value, and at many points 
have come just in time. Crops were be- 
ginning to suffer from lack of moisture. 
Rain is still falling over Manitoba, 


Battimore, Mp.—Flour buyers are 
looking for a bearish government report, 
and are holding off. Southwestern mills 
are insisting that that section has a won- 
derful crop, and in some instances are 
pushing for business on both old and 
new stock at reductions. Old near-by 
soft winter straights are scarce and 
wanted, with a little new for deferred 
shipment selling at a small discount. 
Cash wheat premiums have resumed 
their annual trick of running away from 
the farmers. Most of the wheat in this 
section is overripe and uncut because of 
incessant rains. Feed is $1 ton higher on 
flour middlings and red dog, otherwise 
unchanged and inactive. 





NEW ORLEANS GRAIN EXPORTS 

New Orteans, La.—S. P. Fears, chief 
grain inspector and weighmaster of the 
New Orleans Board of ‘rade, reports 
that steamships took 258,000 bus wheat 
from this port to Europe and Latin 
America during June. That figure com- 
pares with 1,412,682 in June, 1923. His 
report also shows 292,644 bus corn, com- 
pared with 180,068 in June, 1923, were 
moved, while 22,575 bus oats, compared 
with 29,385 the year before, and 51,498 
bus rye, compared with 312,857 the pre- 
vious year, were exported through New 
Orleans. There were 40,000 bus wheat 
on board ship, not cleared, when the re- 
port was made. 

Mr. Fears’s annual report, covering 
the figures on grain exported from New 
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Orleans during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, follows: 








Destination— Wheat Corn Rye 
BABGES weccess o00ees 34,285 = =«_ nwo eee 
Amsterdam BEGRO  —nteses 8 =— ween 
Antwerp ..... 1,701,950 437,142 25,714 
Avonmouth 80,000 UT,84B «ss accvcse 
Barcelona ...  .s..e. * ase 
Belfast ccc cvcces 164,286 «...... 
Bordeaux 15,000 Ce6ece 8 ‘eauens 
Bremen ...... See 8 86<kakee 0 0—=— ne OS 
Civita Vecchia 2 ee eT ar? ee 
Copenhagen .......-. B46,724 = nave 
Dunkirk ..... 3. eae ry cs 
Falmouth <P eee 
Genoa 520,000 
Pr ee 55,714 
Hamburg 264,000 184,285 
i, Bee pk) irre 
} | | | re 160,000 25,714 
BHor@oer ...00. ceesse | rere 
Liverpool . 80,000  * ere 
London ...... "PT errr 
Manchester 236,000 errr. 
Marseille ..... ns  *tshen.  seadecd 
Naples ....... OU UL on eee 
Rotterdam ... 1,235,753 1,358,571 273,056 
*Latin Amer- 

BOB cscdcecs 474,212 2,335,174 «...... 
Season 1923-24 6,614,095 5,264,745 333,056 
1922-23 ...... 26,163,193 18,671,192 1,502,031 

*This includes Central America, Mexico 


and the West Indies. Exportations of oats 
during the year just ended amounted to 
317,580 bus, compared with 630,844 the pre- 
vious year. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





NEW JOBBERS’ ORGANIZATION 
New Yorx, N. Y.—A new organiza- 
tion has been formed here of the flour 
jobbers and bakery supplies men, with 
the first meeting held at the Broadway 
Central Hotel, Suly 2, at 7:30. One of 


the first questions to be taken up by the 
new organization will be that of credits 
to retail bakers, as it is desired to elimi- 
nate long credits and at the same time 
help the baker in every a way. A 
committee was appointed to draw up by- 
laws, suggest a name, etc., and for the 
present it is planned to hold the meet- 
ings every Wednesday evening. There 
were 22 present, which shows an active 
interest in such an organization. 
W. QuackEeNnsuUSH. 





WHEAT MONOPOLY IN SWITZERLAND 

It is probable that the Swiss Federal 
Council will shortly promulgate a de- 
cree relating to the question of the mo- 
nopoly of cereals. The decree is said to 
be in accordance with conclusions for- 
mulated by the department of public 
economy. The importation monopoly 
will be abolished, while, on the other 
hand, the confederation will undertake 
to retain within the country a reserve 
of wheat, and steps will also be taken to 
encourage native production, by the 
grant of premiums. 


The Argentine corn crop which is now 
being marketed is estimated at 270,000,000 
bus, the largest since the record harvest 
of 325,000,000 bus in 1915. Since about 
two thirds of the corn crop is usually 
available for export, it seems probable 
that ao will have this year an 
exportable surplus of from _ 175,000,000 
to 200,000,000 bus. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks 
with comparisons, in barrels: , 

June 30 July 

July 5 June 28 1923 192 


Minneapolis ...157,165 237,813 252,355 248,74 








Ot. Pae) ...06.. 4,870 9,758 8,615 86 

Duluth-Superior 17,015 14,490 19,225 10,5 

Milwaukee ..... 1,350 4,000 6,100 ... 
Totals ....... 180,400 266,061 286,295 267, 


Outside mills*. .142,550 220,427 171,382 196 





Ag’gate sprg.322,950 486,488 457,677 463, 





Oe. CMe 2054 <0 19,500 24,100 30,800 29 

St. Louist ..... 20,400 38,800 29,500 40, 
oo eee 103,896 128,414 86,135 154, 
Rochester ..... 3,250 5,050 6,000 8.105 
Chiea@e ....cic 27,000 38,000 16,500 32.0.0 
Kansas City.... 93,759 100,859 101,635 96,70 
Kansas Cityt...273,797 278,156 244,915 269,15 
Omaha ........ 18,133 16,727 10,035 21,3:0 
St. Joseph ..... 40,009 38,604 18,435 23,s 
BORIMG 2c ccccsae 18,230 14,040 32, 
Wichita .. 31,969 32,210 28,5 5 
Toledo 31,900 16,500 23,5 4 
Toledof 93,009 46,375 48,1 6 
Indianapolis ... ..... 6,367 5,255 9,1 5 
Nashville®® .... 99,676 96,176 ...... 55, 
Portland, Oreg. 19,780 38,600 30,925 13,1 » 
eee 19,455 28,784 14,505 18,1 4 
ZRCOMA .ccccce 19,277 29,047 17,4385 24,2 5 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentag s 
of activity of mills at various points. T 
figures represent the relation of actual we: 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nort 
western Miller, to possible output on fu 
time schedule, operating six days per wee! 


June 30 Jul) 
July 5 June 28 1923 19 

Minneapolis ...... 28 42 44 
GE. POG evescsvece 20 39 35 
Duluth-Superior .. 46 39 52 
Milwaukee ........ 1l 34 39 
Outside mills* ..., 43 56 43 

Average spring.. 33 47 44 
Gt BOGE. oc cccceae 30 37 60 ‘ 
ee ee 24 45 33 2 
CO er 56 69 52 ; 
Rechester .....0.: 17 27 32 i 
Gee ccccvovsce 68 95 41 0 
Kansas City....... 62 67 76 4 
Kansas Cityt...... 54 55 47 6 
CD. bbe cic ccue ce 72 67 77 1 
St. Joseph .:...... 81 81 39 0 
OI cc csccccions 51 45 30 0 
WEOMTOR ccccccccce 44 49 50 { 
WOIOSS cocccccccse 78 69 34 , 
:, . eT erere ree 59 60 39 ' 
Indianapolis ...... o* 32 23 10 
Nashville** ....... 58 51 hy 3 
Portland, Oregon.. 31 62 49 3 
BOMttle .cecccsecee 37 55 27 4 
TACOMA ...ccccces 34 51 31 13 

BWOtals os cccseces 50 57 41 6 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 0: 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Lov s, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


FLOUR TRADE IN TAMPICO 

The outlook for increased sales 
American flour in Tampico, Mexico, is 
not promising at the present time, a:- 
cording to a report received by the Dv- 
partment of Commerce. The quality °f 
the flour manufactured by the loci! 
mills is said to compare favorably with 
American brands, and is protected by a 
high import duty. Also the local com- 
pany is in a position to sell in smi'll 
quantities, which is a great advantave 
on account of the dampness of the ¢ i- 
mate, and to make attractive quotatio: 
on contract orders. 

About 55 per cent of the flour co)- 
sumed in this district is of mediuin 
grade, consisting of a blend of straig tt 
hard wheat flour and of bleached flour 
made of soft wheat. This is common y 
known as grocers’ flour, and is an a 
purpose flour. Another 40 per cent o! 
the flour used, for which there is a read 
market, is of high grade, known as bak- 
ers’ flour. This is made of fine hari 
winter wheat. The remaining five per 
cent consists of high grade patent flour 
made of spring wheat, for family use. 





= 


& 





Imports of cereals into European 
markets continue to exceed early esti- 
mates of demand. The grain movement 
from Russia to western Europe sti | 
continues, including not only rye an| 
wheat, but considerable quantities «f 
corn and barley. Much of the Russia) 
grain has been shipped to Dutch por's 
in recent months, and has appreciab y 
displaced in from America and othr 
countries, both in the domestic impor s 
and the transshipment trade of tie 
Netherlands. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR TRADE 
PROSPECTS IN GERMANY 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner in Hamburg states that, 
notwithstanding the financial crisis in 
Germany and the difficulty of securing 
credits with which to buy Canadian flour, 
the demand for this article is such as 
to insure an early resumption of busi- 
ness. Since the present rise in prices 
began, Germans have not been buying 
from Canadian mills and practically all 
business under contract has been cleaned 
up. This trade commissioner further re- 
marks that leading Canadian brands of 
export patent are well established in the 
German market and the proportion of 
Canadian flour imported is steadily in- 
ere. sing. German bakers have learned 
that with Canadian flour they can pro- 
duce 10 per cent more and better bread 
than with locally milled flour, and con- 
sum:rs will not now willingly do with- 
out ‘he Canadian product. He thinks it 
pro!.able that a duty will be imposed on 
bot!) wheat and flour next January. 

A. H. Bamey. 


SUPREME COURT AFFIRMS 
AWARD TO MILL COMPANY 


Bi rrato, N. Y.—With one modifying 
claus», the appellate division of the state 
cour! has unanimously affirmed the $305,- 
245 «ward given the Banner Milling Co. 
of this city by the state court of claims. 
Pro; «rty of the company was taken by 





the tate in 1917 to widen and improve 
the Ohio basin of the barge canal. The 
awai(l for this sum was made as com- 
pensation. 


Tie milling company took an appeal 
on tie ground that the state, in making 
the .ward, did not allow for loss of busi- 
ness as a going concern in addition to 
the value of the real property. The 
higher court has upheld the original 
award, 

The decision strikes out of the award 
a clause declaring that good-will is not 
a property for which compensation 
should be had. The higher court rules 
that this paragraph was not a proper 
part of the original judgment. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
basei on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the (jrain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1925, to June 21, 1924 (000’s omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Flour production, bbis— 
2 


Say LOGE visi 5s00c es ,256 2,045 1,850 
MOY S6eRE vs ccccccves 2,149 1,994 1,714 
EURO Lek pdevndceeseees 2,231 1,881 1,325 
ree 2,336 1,900 1,916 
Gene . TE base vss ccs 2,263 1,873 1,952 
July 1-June 21 ....... 127,050 127,526 121,300 
Flour, July 1-June 21, 

bis— 
NPOTOR “csnuktaseyers 17,300 14,648 15,457 
EMPOTtS sp cccscessere 161 450 609 
_ it, July 1-June 21, 

us 
Receipts from farms. .650,000 737,000 765,000 
DEPOTS cevdvecnseess 77,050 151,998 205,124 
PRDOTU: cavndesse0se 27,500 17,980 13,900 
Ground by mills...... 586,980 573,800 546,700 
Wheat stocks, June 21, 
At termebmads ccccocese 40,344 32,247 24,612 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 37,526 45,107 36,702 
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of other localities. 
34 per cent. 


» 


decline throughout the list. 


the same grade. 


of more than $1. 


THE WEEK IN MILLING 


The week of June 29-July 5 registered a marked decline in milling 
operations, compared with the previous week, the percentage of activity 
being 50, against 57 in the seven days ending June 28. This decline is 
accounted for largely by the Fourth of July holiday. Practically all mills 
were closed down on that day, and many remained out of: production on 
the day following. Spring wheat mills reported an output representing 
33 per cent of capacity, against 47 in the previous week. The Kansas- 
Oklahoma-Nebraska hard wheat mills remained unchanged at 61 per cent, 
and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills showed an increase, 
the approximate average of production being at the rate of 57 per cent, 
compared with 53 in the previous week. These exceptions to the general 
decline were more than offset, however, by the spring wheat mills and those 
Buffalo declined 13 points, to 56 per cent; the mills 
of the St. Louis district.declined 14 points, to 27 per cent; and the mills 
of the north Pacific Coast went down 22 points, to an average figure of 


The upward course of flour prices was checked during the seven days 
ending July 8, and the market followed the break in wheat with a slight 
The average quotation for top spring patents 
in both eastern and western markets was down 20c from previous week, 
and there was an average decline of 5@10c on hard and soft winters of 
Clears were down 5c, except on hard winters. 
lowering of prices did not appear to give the market increased activity, 
several circumstances conspiring to aggravate the seasonal dullness. 
Fourth of July holiday, which extended generally throughout the week 
end, shortened the business week, and there was a general disposition to 
continue the waiting-out policy regarding the new crop. 
ness was expected before the issuance of the government crop report, due 
Wednesday, July 9. The price of millfeed, which has been another factor 
in hindering flour sales at quotations made by the mills, suffered a decline 
Flour buyers have waited for flour to go down as feed 
went up. Mills have begun to venture new crop quotations, several south- 
western concerns making prices discounting the market 50@60c. 
crop flour is under contract than in several previous years at this time. 


The outstanding event of the week was an announcement by the Millers’ 
National Federation of a revision in the carrying charge on flour, in 
response to a widespread demand among millers, putting into effect 
throughout the industry the increased figures determined upon in the pre- 
vious week by the millers of Kansas City. 


The 
The 


Little new busi- 


Less new 


* 











GOVERNMENTAL ORDERS 
EXCUSE NONDELIVERY 


“There seems to be no legal doubt 
that a governmental prohibition of the 
export of goods is an excuse for non- 
performance of a contract, upon the 
doctrine that performance would there- 
by be rendered illegal, and would sub- 
ject a contracting party to prosecution, 
with attendant fine or imprisonment,” 
declared the appellate division of the 
New York supreme court in the case of 
Varagnolo vs. Partola Mfg. Co., 204 N. 
Y. Supp. 577. 

“The acts of the federal authorities 
incident to the war being lawful, such 
an act within authority as prevents or 
renders impossible performance excuses 
the party restrained. If the defendant, 
as it contends, had until the end of Oc- 
tober to perform, and provided it has 
shown that performance by it on that 
day was lawfully forbidden and would 
have been illegal, its defense would be 
sufficient, for it would not be held 
liable for a breach of its contract on the 
theory that it might lawfully have per- 
formed the contract before the time it 
had agreed to perform.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 


FORECAST OF ITALY’S 
CROP BELOW LAST YEAR’S 


The first forecast of wheat production 
in Italy for 1924 is 176,368,000 bus, com- 
pared with 224,836,000 produced in 1923 
and 161,641,000 the estimate for 1922, 
according to a cablegram to the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. 

Average wheat production in Italy 
during 1909-13 was 183,334,000 bus. This 
does not take into account production in 
the new territories of Venezia Tridentina 
and Venezia Giulia, which during the 
last three years has added about 1,000,- 
000 bus to the annual production of Italy. 

Forecasts of wheat production received 
to date from seven countries, including 
the United States, India, Belgium, Spain, 
Italy,, Bulgaria and Morocco, total 1,- 
446,237,000 bus, compared with 1,606,- 
488,000 estimated for the same countries 
last year, and 1,582,908,000 in 1922. 





W. H. Miller & Son, Warm Springs, 
Va., who recently installed a corn crack- 
ing machine, will make additional im- 
provements to their mill at an early date. 
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LONDON MARKET QUIET; 
DEMAND REPORTED SLOW 


Lonvon, Ena., July 8.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is very quiet. Mills 
offer Canadian exports at 40s ($6.06 bbl), 
cif, Holders offer spot stock at 38s 
($5.76 bbl), c.i.f., but demand is slow. Top 
patents are offered at 48s ($6.52 bbl); 
resellers at 40@41s ($6.06@6.21 bbl), 
c.i.f. Kansas patents at 38s 6d ($5.83 
bbl) are considered too dear. Home 
milled straight run is selling equal to 
36s 6d ($5.53 bbl). 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Duluth-Superior Grain 


Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 
June No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


28.. 121% @143% 
30.. 123% @145% 


121% @133% 
123% @135% 


118% @131% 
120% @133% 


- 122% @144% 122% @124% 119% @132% 
2... 123% @145% 123% @135% 120% @133% 
3... 123% @145% 123% @135% 120% @133% 
Os sesee sésae seus ae ae 4-<6 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat fu- 
tures, in cents, per bushel: 


--September—, 
July Ola New 
eee 121% 115 115 
SOD BO vec vecccess 123 117% 117% 
(arr 123 116% 116% 
8 Bare. 123% 117% 117% 
pS OM eee eee 122% 116% 116% 
PS LETTE O TTT a ee eee eee 
*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
o— Amber durum—, —Durum— 
June No. 1 No, 2 No. 1 No. 2 
28... 123%@125% 121%@125% 121% 119% 
30... 125 @127 123) @127 123 121 
July 
1.... 125 @127 123 @127 123 121 
2.... 125% @127% 123%@127% 123% 121% 
3.... 124% @126% 122% @126% 122% 120% 
Riek scgasoeees wep es i <eve Sebo “aenes 
*Holiday. 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 5, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 

















(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, -———grade , 
4 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn)? 
1,2 nor § 180 353 3 94 59 4 
3dkn t 
3 nor j 87 26 o* 19 6 14 
All other ‘ 
spring 442 290 139 32 6 15 
1, 2am dl 
1,2 dur § 440 1,606 223 55 154 77 
3amda i 
3 dur j 82 ee Tr 29 
All other 
durum .. 622 196 835 64 220 164 
Winter .... 1 12 1 1 4 
Mixed » Oke oe 68 217 203 
Totals ..1,859 4,187 1,212 362 663 481 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r——Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Spring .... 227 129 50 275 2 132 
Durum .... 206 636 423 583 1,054 451 
Winter .... 3 oe 6 a 

Totals 436 765 479 858 1,056 583 
CAPR cesses 21 11 217 102 ee 330 
GARB ccvres 83 1 50 185 4 323 

Bonded... 19 7 es ee oe ee 

@ esecces 436 180 84 343 390 122 

Bonded... 12 oe ee ae os se 
Barley .... 21 17 61 46 23 28 

Bonded... 4 12 ee sa ee _ 
Flaxseed .. 19 7 17 15 44 57 


Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
7——— Close 





Opening July 7 
June 30 High Low July 3 1923 
July ..$...... $2.40% $2.38% $2.39% $2.67 
Sept. . 2.15% 2.19 2.15% 2.18% 2.37 
GEE, oc escecee BR 2.09% 2.13% 2.27% 
Stocks of flaxseed July 5 at Duluth- 


Superior elevators, 62,000 bus domestic, 56,- 
000 bonded; year ago, 82,000 bus domestic, 
255,000 bonded. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 8. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


jute millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

*‘LOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus t+tNashville 
Pring Be 0.6.60. 60 00006 6600c0nseueess $6.75@ 7.30 $7.25@ 7.75 $....@.... $6.95@ 7.40 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.15@ 7.40 $7.90@ 8.10 $8.25@ 8.50 eee, eee $7.75@ 8.50 
Grin gs) Se OS 65k ccccs cadwaseoviace 6.40@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.20 coco Meese 6.70@ 7.00 6.95@ 7.50 6.65@ 6.90 7.45@ 7.75 7.00@ 8.30 er. Pree yee! See 
Sing BEY Scececcseressccnseveseeses 5.00@ 5.60 5.00@ 5.20 oe MDcece 4.85@ 5.35 5.50@ 6.15 eter Poses 5.60@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 eu@ee a Bee 
Har’ winter short patent .................. 5.90@ 6.50 ccee@ cee 6.00@ 6.85 6.15@ 6.65 6.60@ 7.30 6.40@ 6.65 7.00@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.60 --@.. 7.00@ 7.50 
RTO Ge ao i050 600s 6aneerdeseee 5.15@ 5.70 Tr, Sere 5.40@ 5.95 5.35@ 5.75 5.80@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.15 6.50@ 7.00 coos Qoeoce --@.. eveWN wake 
Bard WE Me GOOOR. oc ci ccc cvcceccccses 4.30@ 4.70 @ 4.30@ 4.60 4.25@ 4.65 5.00@ 5.80 ae. Pre 0000 00ee vocecee co Gen — ee 
Soft winter short patent.................0.- 5.40@ 5.80 ee, Pere «-@.. 6.00@ 6.45 oo @ wees 5.65@ 5.90 staal exes 6.75@ 7.50 ee 7.40@ 7.75 
| ll (ttti(‘(‘(‘(“‘(“‘étaR RES RE 4.80@ 5.20 ee Pee o-@.- 5.25@ 5.65 os @Deces *4.90@ 5.15 *5.25@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 oo @e- 5.80@ 6.15 
Olt Wi Ns 0.00 oc cectencccdcvesee 4.40@ 4.80 er --@.. 4.25@ 4.55 ery) Sere cvs Peer 5.25@ 5.75 --@.. 4.00@ 4.50 
le ik nxn 64.4640 6400 ncavdapnedeee 4.40@ 4.50 4.35@ 4.40 a ce BDeoves 4.75@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.00 5.10@ 5.35 5.25@ 5.50 ashes cnecae wets 
Rye GE hese cvccesnvcesdevsevee 4.20@ 4.40 3.40@ 3.45 .-@.. « Owes wer, rye 4.25@ 4.50 es cove coes@oces - Se ae 

FEED— 

Spring randiines 605 03is0caursesdouv end ee 22.50 @ 23.00 21.00@ 22.00 ves aieces coves Mecos oo@.- 29.00@ 30.00 30.00 @ 30.50 29.50 @30.00 , Pe se aSce 
ta ClUlt(‘<‘<‘éO™#é«*«*CURESIMSEAURRGINGS Stn 22.50 @ 23.00 er Pere ---@20.00 22.00@22.50 --@.. Ty. Se «occ cece +++ +@29.50 a ocece aus 
ek lté‘«s RR Se eR 22.50 @ 23.00 scoe@ceve oDucce 22.50 @ 23.00 oeWee 31.00 @32.00 30.50@ 31.50 30.00@30.25  P 23.00 @25.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 23.75 @ 24.25 24.00@24.50 22.00@23.00 ccce @oces a Pe 30.00@31.00 29.50@ 30.50 30.50 @31.00 asta 27.00 @29.00 
Fiour middlings (gray shorts)............. 27.50@ 29.00 28.00@29.00 24.00@25.00 26.00 @ 27.00 --@.. 34.00 @35.00 34.50 @ 35.50 34.50 @ 35.00 - ee oWeskheesa 
Red Geek F666 is Fark ccesbicvceescece 32.00@36.00  33.00@35.00 ccc Ques eves Boose eB ee 42.00 @ 43.00 41.00 @ 42.00 «+e @41.50 ocee@ee oe? wave 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
RRMNED se cccceoe $6.60@7.10 (49's) $5.20@5.60 (49's) $5.20@5.70 (49's) coc eM coce $7.50@ 8.05 6.95 @7.10 
San Francisco... ....@7.40 «++» @6.30 «e+» @6.00 one + @6.80 oe + @ 9.00 soe» @7.50 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 





River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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CHINESE PREFER 
AMERICAN WHEAT 


Shanghai Mills, According to American Far 
Eastern Manager, Get Best Re- 
sults from Such Grain 


W. Melville, an operative miller for- 
merly in the employ of both the Pills- 
bury and Christian mills of Minneapolis, 
has just returned from Shanghai, China, 
where he spent nearly 20 years in the 
capacity of superintendent and foreign 
adviser of the Fou Foong Flour Mill 
Co., Ltd., one of the largest milling con- 
cerns in China. 

Mr. Melville went to Shanghai in 1905, 
and his career there has been coincident 
with the remarkable 
development of mod- 
ern flour milling that 
has taken place in 








China since that 
time. Upon his ar- 
rival in Shanghai 


there were only two 
or three small mills, 
two of them British 
enterprises since 
abandoned. Mr. Mel- 
ville assisted in the 
building up of the 
Fou Foong Flour 
Mill Co., Ltd., the owners of which are 
Chinese. Of the 23 modern flour mills 
in Shanghai, all but one are Chinese 
owned, the exception being that of the 
China Flour Mills, operated by Japanese 
capital. 

In calling attention to the vast and 
growing field offered by China for 
American flour and wheat, Mr. Melville 
said, upon his recent arrival in Minne- 
apolis, that there was a pronounced pref- 
erence among Shanghai millers for wheat 
raised in the United States and Canada. 
Chinese wheat, he said, was of greatly 
inferior character, owing to primitive 
methods of storage and transportation. 
All of it was brought to the Shanghai 
mills in sacks, arriving just as it was 
when it left the primitive Chinese thresh- 
ing platforms, filled with dirt, gravel and 
various foreign matter. Slow transpor- 
tation by cart and canal boat, together 
with improper means of storage and pro- 
tection against weather, conspired to 
make its condition very poor upon reach- 
ing the mills, most of it being musty and 
having a strong odor. 

Much Australian wheat was used by 
the Shanghai mills, Mr. Melville said, and 
some Manchurain grain, but freight rates 
and obstacles placed in the way of ex- 
ports from the latter region by the Jap- 
anese made it difficult and expensive to 
get. Canadian hard wheat was used to a 
considerable extent, and the wheats of 
the Pacific Northwest in general proved 
far more satisfactory, both in point of 
quality and of availability, than even 
the best wheats from Australia. 

During the war the Shanghai mills de- 
veloped a large and profitable export 
business, and Chinese made flour became 
familiar in the European markets. At 
present, however, China prohibits the ex- 
port of flour, and Shanghai mills are 
obliged to market their product at home. 
Most of their output goes to North 
China and the port cities of Central and 
South China. 

Consumption of flour among the Chi- 
nese, Mr. Melville said, was growing 
steadily. The general standard of living 
throughout the port cities was improv- 
ing, and with greater capacity for buy- 
ing there was an increased use of wheat 
foods. Chinese wheat production was in- 
creasing, but probably would never catch 
up with the growing wheat food ration 
of the domestic population, therefore 
China was likely to continue a buyer of 
both American wheat and flour. There 
was a wide variety of opinion, he said, 
as to the amount of wheat produced in 
China, estimates ranging from 100,000,- 
000 to 500,000,000 bus, but there was 
really no way of reaching an intelligent 
figure, — to the general lack of offi- 
cial data and to the practice of consum- 
ing grain upon the farms where it was 
produced. 

Few of the rn, * enterprises in 
Shanghai, according to Mr. Melville, have 
been operated profitably. This has been 
due to a variety of circumstances. Many 
of them were undertaken by Chinese cap- 
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italists unfamiliar with the business and 
without adequate management. Some of 
them were equipped upon an extrava- 
gant scale, only the best possible ma- 
chinery, all of it of American make, 
being installed. Most of the mills were 
of ambitious capacity, and except for 
the war period have been running on 
short time and only for a few months 
out of each year. Several failures have 
been recorded, and one of the largest 
companies has for a long time been in 
the hands of a receiver. 

Another handicap of the Shanghai 
mills has been the difficutly of getting 
domestic wheat enough to supply their 
requirements, and the comparatively high 
price of imported wheat. Using the lat- 
ter, costs of production were so great, in 
spite of cheap labor, as to make compe- 
tition with American mill products for 
the most part unprofitable. The orgy of 
mill building which followed the war has 
spent itself, but China in general appears 
to be greatly overbuilt. Shanghai alone 
has nearly 30,000 bbls daily capacity. 


Chinese mill labor, Mr. Melville said, 
was remarkably efficient, and he had left 
his work confidently in the hands of his 
“No. 1” assistant. Many of the mills, 
however, were less fortunate in the mat- 
ter of management, even the returned 
Chinese students, with technical educa- 
tions acquired in the United States, too 
often proving less capable than Chinese 
craftsmen schooled in the mills them- 
selves. 

Concerning business conditions in gen- 
eral, Mr. Melville is of the opinion that 
China, if only the foreign powers would 
make up their minds to cease meddling, 


would slowly but surely bring its affairs’ 


to order. Banditry and military disor- 
ders he characterizes as somewhat over- 
drawn. Travel in the interior is difficult 
and often dangerous, but in general life 
in China goes on with security and com- 
fort. 

Mr. Melville will not return to China, 
illness among members of his family hav- 
ing obliged them to leave that country 
permanently. 





for the radical politician. 


content. 


dirt farmer. 


pletely absent. 
Then Congress adjourned. 
down to defeat. 


Facts again prevailed over fears. 


tries. 





THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF BUSINESS 


By FRANK L. CAREY 
President of the Chicago Board of Trade 


OLITICS have always been somewhat of a factor in the grain industry. 
The exchange, like the railroad and bank, has served as an easy target 
Dissatisfaction is human. 
have always been too high for the consumer or too low for the producer. 
In either case the politician has profited by feeding the flames of dis- 


During the last few years this discontent among grain farmers, which 
began with post-war price deflation, has been quite pronounced. 
been encouraged by self-seeking politicians, to the actual detriment of the 
This was plainly shown during the recent congressional ses- 
sion, when threats of uneconomic laws caused a turmoil that kept the 
commodities markets in a state of depression. 
lative support, essential to a broad and liquid world market, were com- 


The proposed uneconomic laws had gone 
Business at last realized that it was to be let alone, and 
immediately all commerce, including the commodities markets, began 
functioning in a natural, normal way. 
Grain prices at once advanced. 
the time Congress adjourned up to the present writing, the price increase 
on all kinds of grains has been approximately ten cents a bushel. 
over, this price advance has taken place in the face of favorable crop 
prospects virtually throughout this country and the Canadian Northwest. 
What better proof is needed of the quick response of the interrelationship 
of business when it is unhampered and permitted to act? 

Grain comes nearer being money than any other commodity. 
be converted into cash almost instantly. 
through the sound arrangement existing between banks and the grain ex- 
changes, an arrangement, incidentally, which is a striking example of the 
importance of commercial interrelationship. 
tremendous loans on grain in warchouses. 
today totaling half a billion dollars on grain at the various points of 
storage in this country and Canada. 

It is not surprising that numerous other industries were disturbed 
and depressed when the grain industry was threatened with unsound laws, 
for it had been well established that uneconomic laws could not be applied 
to the grain trade without extending their influences to many other indus- 
These influences only rush back through the arteries of commerce 
and into the intricate network of channels which reach the producer, the 
elevator man, the miller, merchant, banker, railroad, exporter, and eventu- 
ally the consumer. Such is the actual interrelationship of business. 


And grain prices 


It has 


Large investment and specu- 


Confidence replaced pessimism. 
From 


More- 


It may 


This goal has been attained 


Banks are willing to make 
Probably there are bank loans 








PACIFIC EXPORT COMPANY 
OPENS PORTLAND OFFICE 


PortLanp, Orecon.—The newly or- 
ganized Pacific Export Flour Co. has 
opened offices in the Board of Trade 
Building, this city, with Frank L. Shull, 
— manager, in charge. Mr. Shull’s 
ormer position as general manager 
Portland Flour Mills Co. has been taken 
over by F. B. Burke, northwestern man- 
ager Sperry Flour Co. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





FIRE DAMAGES LINSEED PLANT 
Cuicaco, Inu.—The plant of the Hirst 
& Begley Linseed Co., 2013 Mendell 
Street, Chicago, was damaged by fire 
July 5. The blaze started in the base- 
ment and spread to the second floor of 
the four-sto brick structure. The 
damage, which was confined to press 
room machinery and a quantity of oil 
and meal, amounted to about $35,000. 
About four weeks will be required to 

put the plant in condition to operate. 

S. O. Werner. 


SECTION 28 UP AGAIN 
NEXT YEAR, REPORT SAYS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A bulletin issued 
by the Southwestern Millers’ League 
quotes a report to the effect that the 
Shipping Board may recommend en- 
forcement of section 28, effective Jan. 1, 
1925. The co-operation of shippers is 
to be asked. The report says that a 
plan under consideration contemplates 
exempting from the application of sec- 
tion 28 any commodity of which 51 per 
cent of the tonnage is carried by Ameri- 
can flag lines. It is added that Secre- 
tary Hoover's committee favors such an 
application. Harvey E. Yantis. 





DEATH OF F. D. STEVENSON 

Battimore, Mp.—F rank D. Stevenson, 
formerly connected with the local branch 
of the National Biscuit Co., but for the 
last 15 years secretary-treasurer of the 
Maryland Biscuit Co., died at the Union 
Memorial Hospital on July 1, after a 
short illness, aged 47 years. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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KANSAS CITY MILL IS 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Fire, the cause of 
which is undetermined, resulted in the 
complete loss of the Rosedale Milling 
Co.’s plant in Kansas City, July 6. The 
loss was estimated at $100,000 to $150.- 
000 by Oscar L. Bauer, president and 
manager. A series of dust explosions 
hampered the work of the firemen. 

The mill was of wood construction, 
and was built over 20 years ago. It had 
a capacity of 500 bbls flour and 500 
bbls corn meal daily. It was former!|, 
operated by the Kimball Milling Cw, 
the name having been changed when « 
reorganization was effected in April, 
1923. Besides Mr. Bauer as president, 
the company consists of A. J. Poor, vice 
president, C. L. Martin, secretary, and 
J. W. West, Jr., treasurer. Georve 
Rushton, of the George Rushton Baking 
Co., Rosedale, is a director. 

About 15,000 bus wheat and a like 
quantity of corn were burned. ‘Tie 
amount of grain salvage has not yet been 
estimated. The warehouses and offic -, 
near the mill, escaped damage, allowi » 
local deliveries to continue uninterru) 
ed. Other contracts will be filled |. 
other local mills, Mr. Bauer said. 

No decision has been reached regar: 
ing rebuilding. Officers explained thi! 
the damage was covered by insuranc: 
but the plant cannot be replaced for 
the amount of the loss, because of pres 
ent building costs. 

The company has always been we'! 
established, especially in the local trad 

Harvey E. Yantis. 


COTTON ACREAGE LARGER 
THAN IN PREVIOUS YEAR 


The crop reporting board of the Uni'- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
estimates, from the reports and da‘a 
furnished by correspondents, field statis- 
ticians, and co-operating state boars 
(or departments) of agriculture and e.- 
tension departments, that the area if 
cotton in cultivation this year in thle 
United States is about 40,403,000 acres, 
compared with 38,701,000, the revised «s- 
timate of acreage in cultivation a year 
ago, being an increase of 1,702,000 acres, 
or 4.4 per cent. 

The condition of the growing crop on 
June 25 was 71.2 per cent of normiil, 
compared with 65.6 on May 25, 1924, 69.9 
on June 25, 1923, and 74.8 the averave 
condition for the past 10 years on 
June 25. 

From past experience, the June 25 
condition of 71.2 per cent indicates « 
yield per acre of about 143.8 Ibs and 1 
total production of about 12,144,000 
bales of 500 Ibs gross. The final outturn 
of the crop may be larger or smaller. 
as developments during the remainder 
of the season prove more or less favor 
able to the crop than usual. Last year 
the production was 10,128,478 bales, two 
years ago 9,761,817, three years ago 
7,953,641, and four years ago 13,439,60: 
The average production for the five 
years 1910-14 was 14,259,231 bales, ani! 
for 1915-19 11,481,084. 


PIEDMONT ASSOCIATION TO 
PUSH HOME GROWN WHEA' 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Millers of Mary 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, Nort! 
Carolina and the District of Columbi 
have formed the Piedmont Millers’ Asso 
ciation, principally for the purpose o} 
launching an extensive advertising cam- 
paign to boost the consumption of home 
grown winter wheat. Headquarters of 
the association will be at Richmond, Va. 

The association was the outcome of an 
informal meeting held by millers of the 
above states at Harrisonburg, Va., when 
J. I. Pritchard, of the Danville (Va.) 
Mills, acted as chairman and L. E. Long, 
of Weyers Cave, served as secretary. 

In discussing the movement, Mr. Long 
observed that the primary object in 
forming the organization was to adver- 
tise the merits and qualities of winter 
wheat flour as the big mills of the North 
and the Southwest are doing. 

The association’s office at Richmond is 
in charge of Charles J. Todd, who has 
been engaged as secretary. 

J. H. Woorrmpce. 
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JOBBERS OF FEED 
ARE ALSO LOSERS 


I. 8. Joseph, of Minneapolis, Replies to State- 
ment of G. 8. Milnor on Practice 
of Distant Delivery 


Replying to a statement by G. Ss. 
Milnor, vice president and secretary of 
the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl., on the 
subject of the losses of millers since 
Jan. 1 of this year through distant fu- 
ture delivery, I. S. Joseph, president of 
the I. S. Joseph Co., Inc., flour and feed 
dealer, Minneapolis, writes to The North- 
western Miller as follows: 

I have read with considerable interest 
the article by G. S. Milnor contained in 
your issue of July 2, and would like very 
much to be given an opportunity of an- 
swering same. It is not my intention to 
defend the millfeed jobber or to con- 
dein the statements made by Mr. Mil- 
nor; nevertheless, facts speak for them- 
selves and a good many of the statements 
that Mr. Milnor makes are incorrect and 
contradictory. 

The article cites as an illustration a 
mi!i manufacturing 25,000 bbls flour per 
mouth and carrying on its books for its 
flour customers sales of from 35,000 to 
50,0.) bbls flour, a run of approximate- 
ly 45 to 60 days, and on a booking of 
flour of this tonnage a loss has been 
sustained in the disposition of its mill- 
feed, due to its unsalability. 

Millers and feed jobbers will refute 
this statement, for there never has been a 
time when a miller could not dispose of 
his millfeed from 30 to 60 days in ad- 
var.ce, and even for a longer period, at a 
legitimate profit. When mills put out 
prices on flour they figure cost of the 
wheat, sacks, cost of operation, overhead 
and price of their offal, and invariably 
the mill is in position to dispose of the 
millfeed at a legitimate profit of $1@ 
1.50 ton over and above the mill’s cost, 
computed on basis of the flour price. 

A good many mills have adopted dif- 
ferent policies of selling their millfeed. 
Some will not sell for a longer period 
than prompt shipment, or 14 days. Some 
hedge all their offal at the time that a 
flour contract is consummated, while oth- 
ers will sell a portion of their millfeed 
and speculate with the balance. 

The mill that sells for prompt ship- 
ment only is always in the market to sell 
feed, and profits on the advance, as well 
as suffering a loss on a decline, but the 
mill that carries millfeeds long on its 
books, hoping to dispose of it at the top 
of the market, is taking the same risk of 
suffering a loss in case the market de- 
clines. 

While the total of $1,750,000 that Mr. 
Milnor has computed as a loss to mills 
for a period of five months on a total 
of 1,392,000 tons millfeed is indeed a 
very large one, it does not in any measure 
compare with the severe losses that were 
suffered by the jobbers of millfeed in 
the United States from Jan. 1, 1924, to 
May 1. On some commodities losses of 
$8@10 ton were taken, and this in the 
face of the best feeding season of the 
year, and ordinarily advancing values. 

it is not true that the feed jobbers 
of the country refused to purchase mill- 
feeds for winter delivery. On the con- 
trary, jobbers of the East as well as 
in the Northwest were paying premiums 
of as high as $2@3 ton during Novem- 
ber and December to purchase offals for 
delivery during January, February and 
March, and if the mills did not enter any 
bookings to the jobbers for winter de- 
livery, it was due to the fact that they 
themselves felt that prices would advance 
and they would be the sole benefactors 
of this rise. Unfortunately, the market 
declined and they, like the jobbers, were 
obliged to take a loss on their long feed. 

Mr. Milnor loses sight entirely of the 
fact that mills during September and 
October sold their millfeeds, particularly 
bran and standard middlings, at a range 
of $27@29, f.o.b., Minneapolis basis, 
which returned to the millers a very 
handsome profit on their millfeed sales. 

In looking over the schedule of existing 
prices for a period of 10 years from 
1911 to 1923 one will discover that the 
lowest prices on millfeeds for the year 
generally come in September, October 
and November, during the season of 
heavy operations by both southwestern 
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and northwestern mills. It may not be 
to the advantage of mills to dispose of 
their millfeed for fall shipment over and 
above their flour sales, but we believe it 
is at all times a safe policy for mills to 
hedge millfeed at the time of the flour 
sale. They will have no difficulty what- 
soever in selling their byproducts to re- 
sponsible feed jobbers and dairy ration 
manufacturers for a period of 60 or 90 
days at a safe margin of profit to them- 
selves, and in this manner eliminate any 
possibility of loss by speculating on the 
byproducts themselves. 


BUFFALO MILLERS LOSE 
ADVOCATE BY DEATH 


Burrato, N. Y., July 7.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Frank E. Williamson, traffic 
commissioner of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, died in his home here on 
July 7. Death was caused by ptomaine 
poisoning, and followed a two-day ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Williamson was conducting the 
fight of Buffalo millers and mill repre- 
sentatives against the railroad proposal 
to discontinue the freight loading and 
unloading allowances which have been 
made heretofore to warehouses, and to 
impose a charge of 50c ton for loading 
and unloading assistance when given at 
warehouses or team tracks. He had 
been successful in the early stages of 
his fight, and had obtained an order de- 
ferring until Sept. 29 operation of the 
proposed new tariff. He had hoped to 
obtain a permanent restraining order by 
that time. 

Since coming to Buffalo 20 years ago 
from Cincinnati, Mr. Williamson had 
represented the flour trade in many rate 
matters and had won many. concessions 
for the local trade, which previously had 
suffered from rate inequalities. His 
death in the midst of the present rate 
war, one of the most important in the 
history of the local flour distributing in- 
dustry, is regarded as a severe blow to 
the trade in its fight against the new 
tariff, which would add costs of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually 
to shippers using Buffalo as a distribut- 
ing point. 





P. D. Faunestocxk. 





WIDESPREAD DEMAND FOR 
TEXAS PANHANDLE WHEAT 


AmariL1Lo, Texas.—Never before in re- 
cent history of the Texas panhandle has 
there been such a widespread mill de- 
mand for winter wheat grown in this ter- 
ritory. Because of its high quality only 
a little is purchased for export shipment, 
and the railroads are having difficulty in 
handling it. Heretofore they have 
shipped trainloads daily to Galveston for 
export in the early part of the season, 
and the movement was carried on with 
facility. This year Galveston is taking 
little, and mill orders are coming from 
Kansas City, Chicago, Minneapolis, Buf- 
falo and even the Pacific Coast. 

It is the high quality of the grain that 
has caused this demand, that rather than 
a mill shortage or a fear that too much 
of the crop will go abroad. James B. 
Wallace, inspector for the Plainview 
Grain Exchange, reports that 99 of the 
first 106 cars inspected there graded No. 
1 dark hard and the others No. 2. The 
south plains, he says, have not heretofore 
had such a crop of quality wheat. 

Selling appears to be brisk. During 
the last 10 days of June over 150 cars 
of wheat moved out of the south plains 
area. Railroads have installed extra 
trains to meet the demand. At Lockney, 
in the vicinity of which it is estimated 
1,500,000 bus wheat have been harvested, 
four elevators are using day and night 
shifts. 





SHIP CONSOLIDATIONS APPROVED 

New York, N. Y.—Announcement has 
been made by the Shipping Board of its 
approval of the consolidations suggested 
by President Palmer, of the Fleet Cor- 
poration, which it is expected will bring 
a saving of about $550,000. This will 
mean, first the consolidation of the At- 
lantic-Gulf-Orient-Dutch East Indies 
service and the South Atlantic-United 
Kingdom-Continental service, reducing 
the vessels operated from 28 to 24, and 


the Barber Lines and the Tampa Inter- 
ocean Co. will consolidate to manage the 
service as one agent under a trade name, 
as will other shipping companies operat- 
ing under this service. The other con- 
solidation will be that of the North At- 
lantic-French ports north of Bordeaux- 
Rotterdam-Antwerp service under the 
Cosmopolitan Steamship Co., of New 
York, and there will be 22 government 
vessels in operation. Considerable dis- 
cussion has attended the approval of 
the present plans, it is understood. 
W. QuACKENBUSH. 


IRISH SENATE DISCUSSES 
PROPOSED TAX ON FLOUR 


Betrast, IrELAND, June 23.—The sen- 
ate of the Irish Free State recently dis- 
cussed the question of placing an import 
tax on flour. One of the members said 
that flour mills all over Ireland were 
idle, while skilled workers were leaving 
the country to seek employment else- 
where, and he considered that if a tariff 
were put on imported flour it would help 
to stimulate and revive the milling of 
home grown wheat, which at present is 
a dying industry. It was also suggested 
that imported barley should be taxed. 

There was considerable general discus- 
sion, and it was mentioend that, accord- 
ing to the current issue of the Board of 
Trade Journal, British exports of wheat 
meal and flour into the Irish Free State 
during the past 12 months were 130,439 
tons, representing a value of over £2,- 
000,000. Corn meal was imported into 
the country to the extent of 50,000 to 
60,000 tons, representing a value of near- 
ly £600,000, and bran and pollards over 
20,000 tons, representing £192,000. 

Needless to say, a duty on flour would 
have a very serious effect on importers 
of flour in Dublin and the south, and 
would increase the cost of living, as any 
import duty would eventually have to be 
paid by the consumer. 


BRITISH WANT MILL 
OFFALS FROM CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Some British import- 
ers are strongly advocating shipments of 
Canadian mill offals to United Kingdom 
markets for the purpose of controlling 
prices of millfeed and bringing these 
more to a parity with those prevailing in 
Canada. Their reasoning is that if Brit- 
ish millers were unable to get relatively 
higher prices for millfeed their competi- 
tion with Canadian mills for flour busi- 
ness would be largely nullified. From the 
Canadian point of view the problem is 
to get the millfeed delivered, as present 
rates for ocean freight space are pro- 
hibitive. Plenty of feed is available in 
Canada at times, and mills would gladly 
find a new market at relatively the same 
prices as they get at home or in the 
United States. 

t 








A. H. Barrey. 





NORTHWESTERN ELEVATORS 
INSTALL FEED MACHINERY 


Minneapouis, Minn.—With the in- 
crease in diversified farming in the 
Northwest, millfurnishers who specialize 
in feed mill machinery are doing a big 
business in equipment of this character. 
Inquiry is brisk, and dozens of feed 
grinding plants have been installed re- 
cently. Country elevators that formerly 
sold a lot of millfeed are doing little in 
this line now, but have installed feed 
grinders and are kept busy grinding 
coarse grain for farmers. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 





MONTREAL HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 

Montreat, Que.—The Montreal harbor 
commission is letting contracts for the 
construction of more wharves. The in- 
tention is to continue the construction 
first of low level wharves, then convert 
them to high level ones, along the river 
side to the east of the harbor cold stor- 
age plant. The contract now being made 
is for 700 feet of low level wharfage at 
sections 31 and 32, and 1,000 feet of 
wharf, crib and superstructure up to 
low level for the sections below the coal 
towers and above Laurier pier. 


A. E. Perxs. 
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ALTERATION IN. CARRYING 
CHARGE IS ANNOUNCED 
BY MILLERS’ FEDERATION 


Cuicaco, Inun.—In a bulletin is- 
sued on July 2 by E. S. Wagner, 
assistant to the secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, it is 
stated that Carl W. Sims, chairman 
of the Federation committee on sales 
contract, reports, effective immedi- 
ately, the following change in the 
Federation uniform sales contract: 
Ic per bbl on flour and 3c per ton 
on feed for each three days or frac- 
tion thereof in excess of the con- 
tract period. 

The bulletin further states: “Un- 
til such time as a supply of new con- 
tract forms are printed, it is sug- 
gested that mills stamp across the 
face of the Federation contracts on 
hand the following: ‘Carrying 
charges will be le per bbl on flour 
and/or 3c per ton on feed, for each 
three days or fraction thereof, in- 
stead of the rate printed herein.’ It 
is important that this change in the 
contract be put into effect at once, 
for the purpose of uniformity at the 
beginning of the new crop year.” 

S. O. Werner. 


GREEK REFUGEE PROBLEM 
IN COURSE OF SOLUTION 


Lonpon, Ene., June 25.—Francis Sa- 
rantis, of the firm of Sarantis Freres, 
Pireus, Greece, is in London on business. 
This firm formerly did an important 
business in Constantinople and still main- 
tains connections there, but removed its 
headquarters to Pireus when the Greeks 
were forced to leave Turkey. In addi- 
tion to the Pirseus office the firm has a 
branch office at Saloniki and another at 
Athens, its flour and grain business be- 
ing handled through the Pireus and Sa- 
loniki offices. 

Mr. Sarantis reported that Constan- 
tinople, under its present régime, was 
like a dead city and unrecognizable as 
the hive of activity of a short year or 18 
months ago. He was very hopeful of 
the complete recovery of the Greek na- 
tion from the unprecedented disasters 
which had befallen it, for already it 
showed signs of new life and enterprise, 
to which its rate of exchange bears wit- 
ness. 

The great refugee problem was being 
solved in a wonderful manner, consider- 
ing its immensity, by the generosity and 
organization of the Greek people them- 
selves, in conjunction with the liberality 
and unselfish labors of Americans and 
British. Mr. Sarantis was of the opinion 
that when these industrious, thrifty refu- 
gees settled down to regular employment 
as a united whole there were prospects 
of the Greek nation emerging much 
stronger and more forceful than ever 
before in its history. The future of Con- 
stantinople, however, was as yet in the 
lap of destiny. There were many, he 
said, who would like to see it set up as 
a free city. C. F. G. Rarxes. 








MILL FIRE LOSSES REPORTED 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau reports the following 
mill losses by fire: Mammoth Springs, 
Ark., June 25, Mammoth Springs Roll- 
er Mills, small loss caused by lightning; 
Jacksonville, Fla., a warehouse owned 
by the Red Star Milling Co. was totally 
destroyed by fire of unknown cause on 
June 30; Gaueam, Mo., the mill owned 
by the Glasgow Milling Co. was com- 
pletely destroyed by a fire of unknown 


origin on July 2. 
S. O. Werner. 


It is reported that. fair stocks’ of 
American and Russian wheat and rye are 
held in official hands in Germany. Forced 
liquidation at 10 to 15 per cent under 
current market prices of old flour pur- 
chases continues in the Rhine areas, 
while credit stringency in other parts of 
Germany restricts new business. 
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CURRENT BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Minneapous, Minn.—Prospects for 
the spring wheat crop in the Northwest 
continue flattering. The report of the 
North Dakota agricultural statistician, 
dated July 7, says that the well-dis- 
tributed and timely showers throughout 
June, combined with relatively low tem- 
peratures, resulted in much better stool- 
ing than in any recent year. The report 
goes on to say that the bulk of the spring 
wheat in North Dakota is about ready to 
head. The stand is fairly heavy. Cur- 
rent reports from all over Minnesota are 
similarly encouraging. Wheat is heading 
out nicely under ideal weather condi- 
tions. In South Dakota, the outlook is 
not quite so good. Cold, backward 
weather, and lack of moisture, have made 
the stand thin in parts. However, a 
fair average yield is looked for even 
there. 

* ” 

Great Fats, Mont.—Warm growing 
weather favored Montana with the open- 
ing of July, and wheat, oats and forage 
crops all moved ahead to further favor- 
able ground. Winter wheat has stooled 
well, and has headed. The late winter 
wheat in many fields shows a shorter 
head than normally, and will, therefore, 
not thresh as heavily as earlier seeding 
and longer heads. Spring wheat has 
grown rapidly, and is healthy and strong. 
The moisture in the ground is sufficient 
to keep the plants moving for several 
days without further rain. Grasshop- 
pers are proving a negligible factor in 
most of the state just now, and farm- 
ers generally appear to have little fear 
from them. 

o * 

Winnirro, Man.—Good rainfall has 
accomplished a great deal for crops in 
the prairie provinces, and prospects gen- 
erally show considerable improvement. 
A peculiar feature of the present season 
is the large amount of moisture received 
in the southern portions of the prov- 
inces, where the rainfall is usually 
meager. The weather in Manitoba has 
been cool, and decidedly cold at night. 
This has not been conducive to rapid 
growth, but everywhere crop develop- 
ment is reported to be sturdy and 
healthy, if somewhat slow. Warmer 
weather now prevails. In Saskatchewan, 
weather has been cool, with slight frosts 
at night, but higher temperatures are 
now prevailing. Rain is much needed in 
some localities. Crops in Alberta are 
making excellent progress, 

* ” 

PorTLAND, Orecon.—Winter wheat cut- 
ting has started on the lighter soils, and 
the result is not up to the average. 
Most grains are heading short, and are 
not filling well. Barley and oats are 
poor to good. Corn is improving under 
favorable weather conditions. 

* . 

Seatrie, Wasu.—The winter wheat 
harvest, which is one of the earliest ever 
known in the Pacific Northwest, is gen- 
eral in most sections. Winter wheat has 
headed short, as a rule, and has not 
filled well. High temperatures, without 
rain, further damaged the spring wheat 
crop last week. In the Big Bend section 
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of Washington, where most of the best 
milling wheats are grown, the prospect 
is for not over one third of a crop. 

* . 


Denver, Coro.—Extremely hot weath- 
er in Colorado for the past two weeks 
or more has resulted in a serious condi- 
tion in the dry land wheat districts, and 
rain is badly needed in order to make 
the wheat harvest reach expectations. 

- * 

Satina, Kansas.—The new wheat crop 
being harvested in Kansas is far ex- 
ceeding the hopes of the farmers, both 
in quantity and quality. The yield is 
very heavy, much of the wheat averag- 
ing 24@30 and some running as high 
as 50 bus to the acre, and testing 60@64 
Ibs. New wheat that has come into 
Salina has been of fine quality and in 
good condition. Protein tests made at 
the Board of Trade laboratory show 
protein content running as high as 17.72. 
The average is about 13 per cent. 

. * 


Omana, Nes.—Winter wheat in the 
eastern half of Nebraska improved con- 
siderably during June. Rains have been 
too heavy, however, during the ripening 
period. Harvest began last week. Prac- 
tically no rust was present up to July 1. 
Hessian fly did considerable damage in 
certain fields in counties south of the 
Platte River. 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Threshing of 


wheat was delayed in many sections of 
western Oklahoma and the Texas pan- 
handle by a series of light rains that 
practically covered that territory last 
week, but no damage was done to the 
grain. Threshing reports confirm early 
beliefs of an excellent yield. Dealers 
say that high protein wheat is scarce. 
* . 


Evansvitte, Inp.—An estimate of 55 
per cent of normal is placed upon the 
new crop of wheat in the Evansville tri- 
state territory. New wheat has not yet 
been threshed, though a great amount of 
it has been cut and is now awaiting 
weather that will permit of it. Some 
authorities claim that the yield will show 
much grain that will grade No. 2, but 
others say that the berry is of poorer 
quality than usual. The corn crop in 
some places appears fine, while in others 
the yield will be very poor, especially 
on land that has been overflowed many 
times. 

* om 

Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat crop 
of Ontario is rapidly approaching ma- 
turity. Warmer weather has helped 
growth, and present appearances suggest 
a yield higher than the average. The 
area under this crop is nearly 700,000 
acres. Other grains are not doing so 
well, and will be late unless July should 
prove a hot month. 

. * 


Liverpoot, Ena., June 25.—During the 
past week there has been plenty of sun- 
shine, and vegetation is now growing 
apace. The appearance of the cereal 
crops shows considerable improvement. 
Providing weather conditions continue 
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favorable, there is no reason to fear that 
yields will be below average, although, 
owing to the reduced acreage, the crop 
may probably not exceed 7,000,000 qrs, 
compared with 7,500,000 last year. Cut- 
ting will be rather late. 

- ” 

Lonpon, Enc., June 25.—There is no 
doubt that the drouth in May appre- 
ciably reduced prospective harvest 
yields, and parts of Russia appear to 
have suffered from drouth during June 
as well, with fierce heat, resulting in 
great damage to crops of the southeast- 
ern region. Severe damage to Russian 
crops is a calamity for that nation, and 
extremely regrettable from the point of 
view of importing countries. 


LEAVE MANAGEMENT OF 
STANDARD CORPORATION 


Cuicaco, Itu., July 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—W. E. Long and Harry M. Freer 
have withdrawn from active participa- 
tion in the management of the Standard 
Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, although 
they both still retain their holdings in 
the company. Mr. Long has been de- 
sirous of retiring as a director and from 
the management on account of the in- 
creasing demands of his own business, 
the W. E. Long Co. The details of op- 
eration of the Standard Bakeries Cor- 
poration have engrossed the W. E. Long 
Co.’s attention to the detriment of its 
other service, and Mr. Long is anxious 
to devote his entire time to the W. E. 
Long Co., of which he is president and 
active head. The Standard Bakeries 
Corporation will continue as a client of 
the Long company, using its technical, 
advertising and accounting service, etc. 
Harry M. Freer was secretary and 
treasurer, and has long wanted to with- 
draw from active management and take 
a rest. Executive direction of the 
Standard Bakeries Corporation will be 
assumed by President C. N. Power, who 
to Chicago from Pueblo, 
Colo., and he will be assisted by David 
Chindblom, who is vice president of the 
W. E. Long Co. Mr. Chindblom’s time 
for the last year has been almost entire- 
ly devoted to the Standard Bakeries 
Corporation. Jay Burns, chairman of 
the board, will also be treasurer, and 
Edwin J. Mosser has been made secre- 
tary. Other officers are W. H. Korn and 
Matt Carpenter, vice presidents. The 
company operates 12 bakeries. 

S. O. Werner. 


RUSSIAN CROP CONDITIONS 

Moscow papers of June 10 and 15 
show considerable alarm over the condi- 
tion of crops, particularly winter grains, 
owing to field mice and drouth. It is also 
reported that the weather forecast is not 
very favorable. The regions particular- 
ly affected are lower Volga and trans- 
Volga, and south, southeast and south- 
west sections of the Ukraine. This will 
probably result in a decreased harvest 
from what is now estimated at 3,300,- 
000,000 to 3,500,000,000 poods (1 pood 
equals 36.1128 Ibs avoirdupois). Grain 
exports from the anticipated harvest 
were estimated at 400,000,000 poods, or 
two thirds of the average pre-war ex- 
ports. 








Group of Delegates at the Recent Federated Flour Clubs’ Meeting in Buffalo 
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NIAGARA FALLS IS SCENE 
OF MACARONI MEETING 


Niagara Faris, Ont., July 8.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The twenty-first annua! 
convention of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association opened t 
day in the Clifton Hotel here. Henry 
Mueller, of Jersey City, delivered thie 
president’s address. Problems of t} 
manufacturers are the same today 
they were a year ago, chief among whic) 
are the tariff, he stated. Greater pro! 
lems will face the organization, he cd 
clared, unless there is a great increas 
in the tariff duty on imported macaroni 
products. 

The association stood in silent respect 
to the late Frank W. Foulds, head of 
the Foulds Co., New York, who dic 
Nov. 20, 1923. 

The treasurer’s report, read by Fre | 
Becker, Cleveland, showed the associ: - 
tion practically out of debt, with more 
than $14,000 on hand. The report of the 
secretary, M. J. Donna, editor of tl 
Macaroni Journal, was comprehensi\ : 
and interesting, showing the associati: 
to have closed the most active year of i's 
existence. The membership was increas¢ | 
neatly 100 per cent in the past |? 
months, and it is gaining at the san 
rate in momentum and interest, he cd 
clared. Better durum was one of h 
chief topics of discussion, 

“Your organization has co-operated ji 
every known way to encourage the pr 
duction of an amber durum,” he sai 
“more especially adapted for our us: 
We have been ably supported by duru 
millers, the Department of Agricultu: 
and crop improvement bureaus of mar 
states. So successful was the prize cu» 
offer of the association to growers of tl 
best durum that this practice will | 
elaborated on henceforth.” 

B. R. Jacobs, technical adviser, Was! 
ington, spoke chiefly on the tariff, {> 
which detail he is giving his personal a 
tention. He is expecting a report on tl: 
bill within 10 weeks. He said that on 
about 1 per cent of the macaroni coi 
sumed in this country is imported, an | 
if this small amount affects the trac: 
there is something radically wrong loca 
ly, and steps should be taken to remed 
this condition. 

James T. Williams, Minneapolis, r 
ported for the committee on millers’ c 
operation. “Durum millers have at a 
times been willing and ready to « 
operate with the macaroni men,” he sai: 

Sessions will be held tonight, Wedne: 
day and Thursday. Trips through the 
Gorge and the Shredded Wheat pla 
are planned. The banquet will be he! 
Thursday evening. 


P. D. FaHNeEstock. 





The Associated Flour Mills, Inc 
Owego, N. Y., has remodeled its Lyon:. 
N. Y., mill, and the Holley mill is beiny 
equipped with a corn outfit, a rebolte: 
etc., and a three section L. W. reel an 
double stands of rolls, making it a thre 
break, five reduction. The Caledonia mi! 
is to be equipped with a corn plant, an 
the feed mill is to be remodeled. C. | 
Seybold, who sold his Marion, N. Y., mil 
to the company, has been retained a 
manager. 
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LESS DURUM 
More than 5,600,000 acres, represent- 
» nearly thirty-five per cent of the 
total spring wheat acreage of Minne- 
scia, the Dakotas and Montana, were 
sown to durum wheat in 1922, when the 
creve for durum reached its height. In 
1923 the proportion of durum to the 


tot:| spring wheat acreage in the four 
sta.s was approximately thirty-one; this 
ye«', according to the preliminary esti- 


mile of the Department of Agriculture, 
it '- less than twenty-nine. 

1 October 3, 1922, the average price 
pe: bushel of No. 1 dark northern cash 
whe it in Minneapolis was $1.11, and for 
No. | amber durum ninety-one cents, a 
difi rence of twenty cents. On October 
3, |'28, No. 1 dark northern was worth 
$1.2) and No. 1 amber durum twenty- 
five -ents less. 

is from such figures as these that 


the spring wheat farmer is gradually 
lear ing his lesson. He was told to raise 
dur'm wheat because it provided com- 


par tive immunity from the perils of 
bla: < rust; he remembered that in 1917, 
when the durum acreage was only seven- 
teen per cent of the total sown to spring 
wheit in the four northwestern states, 
durum wheat often sold at an actual 
preiaium over the best grades of hard 
rei spring. Accordingly, he increased 
his durum acreage year after year, until 
the supply far exceeded the demand. 
Now, through no special propaganda, 
but simply through the normal operation 
of «conomic laws, the proper balance is 
gradually being restored. The farmer 
cannot afford to sacrifice twenty or 
twenty-five cents a bushel on a large pro- 
portion of his wheat; he can and will 
continue to grow durum as an insurance 
provision against rust, but he will hold 
the acreage down to a point where the 
supply will not exceed the profitable de- 
mand. .What is actually happening in 
the case of durum wheat ought to be a 
most useful object lesson to every one 
honestly interested in the wheat farmer’s 
welfare; if economic principles are let 
alone to do their work, they will auto- 
matically provide solutions of the prob- 
lems which agriculture inevitably creates. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


llour prices at Minneapolis have de- 
clined 25@35c bbl in the last week. The 
drop put an effective stop to all in- 
quiry, and sales established another low 
level record. Buyers were totally unin- 
terested, and fought shy of all ota oe 
Every one apparently is awaiting the 
publication of the government crop re- 
port, to be issued on July 9. If 
it is bearish, as the trade anticipates, 
and the market continues to break, buy- 
ers hope to be able to get in at levels 
ruling before the late advance. Many 
big factors got left then, and did not 
come in since. They are ready to buy 
when the price gets sufficiently low. 

If, on the other hand, the government 
report is construed as bullish, buyers 
may be induced to come in at around 
present prices. Consequently, millers are 
hopeful that the next week or two will 
bring in some good business. 

rirst clear is scarce, strong in price 
and in good demand. Some of the 
large mills are oversold, and are repre- 
sented to be behind on orders. Second 
clear is likewise scarce and compara- 
tively high. The more important mills 
are disposing of their second clear out- 
put largely as feed. 

The Minneapolis flour output last week 
fell to 28 per cent of capacity, due to 
the fact that all mills were closed Inde- 
pendence Day, and some remained idle 
over the week end. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 


round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

- July 8 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 


cotton $7.25@7.75 $6.25 @6.85 


Standard patent ...... 7.00@7.20 6.30@6.40 
Second patent ........ 6.75@6.90 6.00@6.25 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.20 5.00@5.30 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@3.80 3.35@3.90 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


A little better inquiry is reported for 
semolinas. New business, however, con- 
sisted chiefly of car lots for prompt 
shipment. This prevented some mills 
from participating, for the reason that 
they have already sold all they can make 
for July shipment, and have directions 
on hand. It is practically impossible to 
sell any quantity for deferred delivery. 
Macaroni manufacturers prefer to await 
the outcome of the growing crop, with 
the anticipated decline in cash premiums, 
before entering into new contracts. 

Prices are firm. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 34%2@3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, No. 3 semolina 3%@3%c and 
fancy patent 3%@3'%c. Durum clear, 
in jutes, is held around $3.40 bbl. 

In the week ending July 5, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 27,748 
bbls durum products, compared with 41,- 
333 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has been inactive the past 
week, The holidays, of course, had 
something to do with the lull in buying. 
However, there is an entire lack of in- 
terest in bran on the part of distributors 
and consumers that is difficult to under- 
stand. Other grades are being taken, 
particularly middlings, but no bran. A 
year ago, bran at this time sold at a 
discount of $5 ton under standard mid- 
dlings, and the trade confidently ex- 
pects that a similar spread will exist be- 
fore long. Minneapolis jobbers ask $20 
ton for bran in straight cars, but other 
markets quote under this level. Resell- 
ing by mixers has not helped any. With 
pasturage good, no improvement in de- 
mand is looked for. Jobbers declare 
that there has not been enough trading 
in bran in the past week to establish a 
market price. 

Standard middlings and flour mid- 
dlings are in fair to good demand, espe- 
cially if available in mixed cars. Red 
dog is steady. The big spread in job- 
bers’ asking prices on these various 
grades represents the difference be- 
tween straight and mixed cars, and 
ordinary run and private brands. 

With December corn selling at 20c bu 
over last year, future shipment feed nat- 
urally is at a premium, though inquiry 
has fallen off some. 

City mills, being oversold, are holding 
their asking prices firm. Quotations, 
consequently, are nominal. Bran is held 
at $21@22 ton, standard middlings $24 
@24.50, flour middlings $28@29, red do; 
$33@35, wheat mixed feed $24@28, ros | 
rye middlings $19.50@20. Latter are 
scarce, due to light operation of rye 
mills. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


July 8 Year ago 
BOGE cecccccnvcees $20.00@21.00 $19.25@19.50 
Stand. middlings.. 22.00@24.50 .....@24.00 
Flour middlings... 25.50@29.00 28.00@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.50@35.00 31.50@33.00 


WHEAT 


Heavy receipts over the holidays had 
a depressing effect on cash wheat. Re- 
ceipts at Minneapolis, Monday, were 617 
cars. The bulk of the offerings, however, 
were of the lower grades and, lacking 
demand, prices slumped 3@4c bu. Choice 
heavy gluten wheat is unchanged. City 
and outside mills are in the market con- 
tinuously for the best grades, and not 
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The funeral 
His widow and 


which hastened his end. 
will be held July 11. 
a daughter survive. 


enough is arriving to supply the demand, 
No. 1 dark northern is firm at 5@28c bu 
over July, and No. 1 northern 2@18c 


over. 
NOTES 


SPRING WHEAT MILLERS’ MEETINGS ‘ 
Cracked corn and ground feed prices 


The officers and directors of the North- are $5.25@6.75 ton higher than a year 


west Spring Wheat Millers’ Club met in ago. 
Minneapolis July 8. After a short ses- C. R. McClave, president Montana 
sion, the meeting adjourned to recon- Flour Mills Co. Lewistown, passed 


vene here on July 17. George M. Pal- 
mer, Mankato, Walter Stern, Milwaukee, 
and F. E. Hawley, Watertown, were the 
outside directors present. 

The regular bimonthly meeting of the 
Minnesota Millers’ Club was also held 
in Minneapolis yesterday. Outsiders 
present were A. L. Goodman, Duluth, 
W. M. Parker, Sauk Center, J. H. Lin- 
ner, North Branch, C. R. Anderson, 
Fergus Falls, C. E. Hutton, Osakis, and 
A. D. Brophy, Fargo, N. D. 


WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH BRAN? 


The fact that millfeeds have not fel- 
lowed more closely the big advance in 
corn is puzzling to traders. One big 
southern jobber writes that mixers are 
reselling bran that they recently pur- 
chased, and that his company has fewer 
orders for bran on its books for July- 
September shipment than in any pre- 
vious year. His explanation is that milk 
prices are unsatisfactory. Milk is sell- 
ing in Illinois at $1.40 per 100 lbs, and 
at about the same price in the other 
dairy states. The retailer seems to have 
extended all the credit he cares to, and 
the farmer is taking advantage of good 
pasturage. In consequence, bran tem- 
porarily is neglected. 


through Minneapolis July 3, en route to 
the East. 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on July 8 as follows: 
sight, $4.33%; three-day, $4.33; 60-day, 
$4.30. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.65. 


F, A. Ruenitz, vice president Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co. Inc., was in 
Minneapolis last week for a conference 
with Oscar Greiner, a broker of Rock- 
ford, Il. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently shipped 10 disc separa- 
tors to England, three to Australia and 
one each to New Zealand and China. It 
also shipped five junior models, three 
elevator machines, nine oat machines and 
eight seed machines to different points 
throughout the United States. 


R. A. Martin, of Scranton, Pa., who 
represents the cereal department of the 
King Midas Milling Co, in his territory, 
is visiting the mill office in Minneapolis 
this week. Mr. Martin motored through 
from Scranton. He is a son of T. O. 
Martin, northwestern agent of the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co, 


Miss Edith M. Schuler, of Minneapo- 
lis, one of the very few successful flour 
saleswomen, has returned from a_ six 
weeks’ vacation in California and will 
leave this week for her territory. She 
represents the Northwestern Milling Co., 
of Minneapolis, and the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., of Great Bend, Kansas, in 
Michigan and parts of Ohio and Indiana. 


Based on the close, July 8, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No, 1 dark $1.14 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.11; in southern Minnesota, 
No, 1 dark $1.12, No. 1 northern, $1.07; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.16, No. 1 northern $1.11; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.05, No. 1 north- 
ern 99c. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Mill offerings of linseed meal natural- 
ly are limited, because of scarcity of 
flaxseed and light operation of mills. A 
fair demand is reported by crushers, 
with prices firm at $42 ton, Minneapolis, 
for July-August shipment. For Septem- 
ber-December, 50c ton more is. asked. 
They have nothing to offer at Chicago 
before September shipment, nor at To- 
ledo or Buffalo before October. For 
domestic meal, seaboard mills now ask 
$45 ton. Resellers report dullness, with 
asking prices nominal. 

Some inquiry was reported for linseed 
oil cake, but crushers have only a lim- 
ited supply to offer for last half Sep- 
tember shipment, on basis of $39.25 ton, 
f.a.s.. New York. 


MARGINS ON DEFERRED CONTRACTS 


Nathaniel Stevens, II, a member of 
the general office staff of the Washburn- / 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was married 
July 5 to Miss Ruth Alden Bovey, 
daughter of C. C. Bovey, a director of 
the company. Mr. Stevens came to Min- 
neapolis a year ago from Plainfield, N. 
J., after graduating from Princeton, 
and Miss Bovey graduated last spring 
from Vassar. 


Minneapolis linseed crushers recently 
inaugurated a new ruling that has cause 
considerable discussion in feed circles; 
They now demand that buyers who en- 
ter into contracts for oil meal for ship- 
ment beyond 45 days deposit a margin 
of 10 per cent of the face value of the 
contract. The move primarily is de- 
signed to eliminate those who are doing 
business on a shoestring, and who were 
the cause of more or less heavy losses 
in the"last few years. 

Naturally, some jobbers do not take 
kindly to the ruling. However, the 
crushers claim they are making no ex- 
ceptions and are demanding the deposit, 
regardless of the financial rating of the 
customer. They say that the trade is 
responding satisfactorily, and that some 
of the biggest traders have sent in 
checks covering their margins and ex- 
pressed approval of the plan. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12% were in operation July 8: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill, 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B 
and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), B and 
E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 


NORTHWESTERN WHEAT ACREAGE - 
western Miller: 


The Cargill Commission Co., of Min- Weekly Flour Pet. 
neapolis, has compiled an interesting “ee “bbls , tivity y 
statement on the grain acreage in the june 29-July 5... 564,600 157,165 2x 
Northwest, compared with 1923. The Previous week ... 564,600 237,813 42 
spring wheat acrea, in Minnesota, ear ee aan” cease «| aabaas 4 
Sg ~ a cece OD ° 292,59 D 
North and South Dakota and Montana = phree years ago.. 546.000 194,545 35 
is 88.3 per cent of last year’s total, and Four years ago... 546,000 242,405 44 
the durum wheat acreage 83.7. The Five years ago... 546,000 234,835 43 


Minnesota spring wheat acreage is given 
as 90.9 per cent, North Dakota 88.6, 
South Dakota 77.4 and Montana 92.6. 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


z , r . 1924 1923 1922 1921 

The durum acreage in Minnesota is esti- july 12... ...... 281,975 305,530 267,165 
mated at 88.6, North Dakota 84.4, South July 5.... 157,165 199,965 252,650 194,545 
June 28... 237,813 252,355 248,700 202,700 

Dakota 82.4 and Montana 72.7. June 21... 228,553 219,095 303.155 231/030 


DEATH OF JAMES L. MC NALL 
James L. McNall, head shippin 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 


clerk lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 


for the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- sons: 

ing Co., Minneapolis, died July $. He ,,,. 4, — 

had been with the company over 30 years. july 5.... 3,285 1,014 we sche, 

For some time he had suffered from a June 28... 1,142 ...... ae 
June 21... 2,954 1,071 785 1,430 


cancerous growth, and seemed to be im- 
proving, when he contracted a cold 


(Continued on page 150.) 
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LOSS IN 1923-24 PRODUCTION 

The four largest milling centers in 
the Southwest produced less flour in the 
crop year ending June 30, 1924, than in 
the preceding season, the loss amount- 
ing to 210,276 bbls. Compared with two 
seasons ago there is a gain of 106,456 
bbls. 

Kansas City and St. Joseph mills pro- 
duced more flour in the last crop year 
than in the preceding season, while the 
Wichita and Salina production reflected 
losses. Compared with two years ago, 
Kansas City and Wichita mills show 
gains and St. Joseph and Salina have 
losses. 

The gains in Kansas City output are 
wholly the result of new mills being put 
into operation. With 1,800,000 bbls add- 
ed to the yearly capacity, due to the 
opening of the Washburn-Crosby and 
Kansas Flour Mills Co, plants, only 400,- 
000 bbls were gained in output over the 
season of 1922-23, The excess over 1921- 
22 was 797,881 bbls. 

The decrease in Salina was 350,517 bbls 
from the preceding year and 680,785 
from 1921-22. The closing down of one 
of the largest mills there was principally 
responsible for this loss. 

Wichita output was 200,423 bbls less 
than in the year ending June 30, 1923, 
but showed a gain of about 22,000 bbls 
over 1921-22. 

Flour production at the four cities 
during the crop year just ended, in 
barrels, and comparisons with the two 
preceding crop years: 


1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Kansas City .... 5,418,800 5,080,144 4,620,919 
i. Oe 1,899,353 2,099,776 1,877,609 
St. Joseph ..... 1,509,964 1,507,156 1,542,348 


Salina ......665 955,834 1,306,351 1,636,619 





Totals .....-. 9,783,951 9,994,227 9,677,495 


KANSAS CITY 

Buyers continued their waiting policies 
last week, taking only occasional small 
lots. Quotations were generally un- 
changed, in some instances being re- 
duced 10c bbl. The ordering out of 
old contracts recently has built up stocks 
in bakers’ and distributors’ hands to a 
point where additional purchases are not 
needed to fill current requirements. 

The trade generally indicates that it 
anticipates lower prices for flour and 
wheat, and extensive buying is not ex- 
pected to start until the market for new 
crop grain can be more definitely gauged. 
Several buyers said that they were wait- 
ing for the next government crop report 
before deciding on purchases. 

The same situation normally exists 
each year prior to the new crop move- 
ment, with buyers unwilling to book 
flour unless it can be had at discounts 
which would be purely speculative on 
the part of mills making them. This 
year the millers have shown little inclina- 
tion to quote such prices, and trade, con- 
sequently, has been narrow. 

Five or six southwestern mills have 
come out with new crop quotations with- 
in the past week, most of them discount- 
ing the market somewhat. In no in- 
stances have the discounts been more 
than 50@60c, however, and it is general- 
ly admitted that low-priced sales of new 
flour are not warranted by present con- 
ditions. Southwestern mills have less 
new crop flour sold than at this time in 
many years. None of the larger com- 
panies have accepted deferred business. 

Shipping instructions on old orders 
were more active than recently, millers 
reported, although less flour was pro- 
duced than in the preceding week. This 
was a result of the July fourth holiday, 
with some mills closing down for two 
days. The percentage of activity was 


nevertheless above either the five- or 
ten-year average. 

Export inquiry was the best in weeks, 
but no large volume of sales was report- 


ed. Cuba took moderate quantities, 
amounting in all to about 10,000 bags, of 
first clear and cut straight. The former 
brought around $4.40@4.50, bulk, Kan- 
sas City, and the straight $5@5.15, on 
the same basis. Greece took 200 tons 
second clear from a southwestern mill 
at $3.23, bulk, Kansas City, second half 
July shipment. Holland, Norway and 
the United Kingdom made inquiries con- 
cerning new crop deliveries, but no busi- 
ness was transacted, except with Hol- 
land, which bought a small quantity of 
second clear at $3.38, bulk, Kansas City. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, July 5: patent, $6@6.85; 
95 per cent, $5.65@6.30; straight, $5.40 
@5.95; first clear, $4.30@4.60; second 
clear, $3.40@3.85; low grade, $3.15@ 
3.35. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 29-July 5.... 150,900 93,759 62 
Previous week ... 150,900 100,859 66.8 
TOOP GOO cc ccsece 132,900 101,379 76 
Two years ago... 114,900 69,000 60 
Pive-VOOF QVETABS 2. cccccccccccoces 58 
TORsVORP GVOTARO .cccccacscvccccsece 56.6 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
June 29-July 5 ... 501,510 273,797 54 
Previous week ... 501,510 278,156 55 
Year ago ........ 512,730 213,560 41 
Two years ago... 483,630 247,671 61 
Pive-VORF BGVOTARS .ccccscccevesecer 42 

TORPONP GVOGRRS 6 osc cs ccctrvetecee 49.9 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 14,090 bbls this week, 11,986 last 
week, 11,135 a year ago and 17,034 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 24 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


SUMO BO-FGIF Gc cccdcccecsvcceiccvcesss 56 
yO PENT OEC TT ere eT eee 37 
SOE 6a has cabwatenes than bd eustedes 52 
, SOrri eT t TT yvre Terre 60 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 

representing a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
June 29-July & ............ 40,009 81 
PTOVICUS WOOK 2 oscccccccns 38,604 $1 
We Ch 5.6 9:605:6.64 00000008 17,777 37 
TWO FORTS OOS oc cesccisccs 2,964 6 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,620 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Sane BO<Tuly 6 2... cccsvanss 28,484 44 
PUOGVIOOR. WOOE 2 .cccccecuss 31,969 49 
Ls _MRPOCreeeee reer 29,615 47 
BWWO FORTE GOO occ ccccceces 27,077 42 


MILLFEED 


Lack of any substantial demand for 
millfeed served to weaken the undertone 
of the market last week, although quo- 
tations were not appreciably affected. 
The somewhat better running time of 
southwestern mills the past fortnight re- 
sulted in a slight excess of offerings, but 
they were not large enough to bear heav- 
ily on the market. The volume of actual 
trading was small. 

Millers continued in their refusal to 


sell feed for fall delivery. Most of the 
opinion expressed was bullish, based on 
the pessimistic reports on the 1924 corn 
crop. As other feed grains also promise 
a shortage this year, it is expected that 
all feedingstuffs will command high 
prices during the fall and winter. The 
present high prices for corn are causing 
farmers to sell most of their supply left 
over from 1923, reports say, and this is 
expected to augment the shortage later. 

Quotations, sacked, per ton, July 5: 
bran, $20; brown shorts, $22@23; gray 
shorts, $24@25. 

CORN Goops 


Quotations, July 5, car lots, 100-Ib 
cotton sacks: cream meal, $5.05; pearl 
meal, $4.95; standard meal, $4.85; hom- 
iny feed, $30 ton; corn bran, 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, July 5: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.08@1.31, No. 2 $1.07@1.31, No. 3 $1.06 
@1.28, No. 4 $1.02@1.28; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.12@1.13, No. 2 $1.10@1.12, No. 3 
$1.08@1.10, No. 4 $1.04@1.07. 

White corn, No. 2 97%c, No. 3 96@ 
97c, No. 4 95@96c; yellow corn, No. 2 
99c, No. 3 98% @99c, No. 4 97@98c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 96@9614c, No. 3 95c, 
No. 4 93@94c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 5, with comparisons: 

7~Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1924 1923 °1924 1923 

Flour, bbls... 10,400 13,000 80,600 106,925 

Wheat, bus.. 679,050 885,600 504,900 550,800 


Corn, bus.... 242,500 341,250 121,250 85,000 
Oats, bus.... 27,200 66,100 7,500 67,500 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 4,400 9,900 12,100 
Barley, bus.. 10,500 ..... 2,600 10,400 
Bran, tons... 1,020 660 3,160 3,280 
Hay, tons.... 2,184 3,456 756 720 


*Shipments for four days only. 
NEW MOORE-LOWRY SALES MANAGER 


R. J. Anderson, who was appointed 
last week as sales manager of the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has 
arrived to take over his new duties. Be- 
fore coming to Kansas City, Mr. An- 
derson was manager of the Shawnee 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas. He was 
formerly in the sales department of the 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 

TO REOPEN BULTE MILLS 


The percentage of capacity operated 
by Kansas City milling companies will 
be increased within the next fortnight 
by the reopening of the 1,850-bbl plant 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., located in 
the Kansas City, Kansas, milling district. 
The plant, usually known as the Bulte 
Mills, has been closed down since the 
new 3,000-bbl North Kansas City mill 
was put into operation about a year ago. 
In the meantime, however, the older 
plant has been carried in the Kansas 
City capacity, thus influencing to a con- 
siderable extent the percentage figures 
in Kansas City’s week-to-week output. 
The mill has been completely overhauled, 
and will be ready for service on the new 
crop. 

The Kansas Flour Mills Co. has also 
overhauled its plant at Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas, known as the Goodlander Mills, and 
will operate it in the future to manufac- 
ture soft Wheat flour. It has a daily 
capacity of 550 bbls. 


NEW HEAD FOR ARNOLD COMPANY 


A. L. Jacobson, until recently sales 
manager for the Arkansas City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., has associated himself 
with the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, as treasurer and general man- 
ager. R. V. McVey, formerly labora- 
tory chief and in the sales department of 
the Arkansas City company, will become 
connected with the Arnold company in 
a similar capacity. 

The Arnold Milling Co, is a reorganiza- 
tion of the former Arnold-Madaus Mill- 
ing Co., which failed several months ago. 
The new concern, of which Henry Swartz 
is president, now owns the milling prop- 
erty free and clear, and is fully financed 
and restored. 

NOTES 

Calvin Hosmer, representative of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co. in Boston, 
visited the home office of his company 
here recently. 

Richard K. Peek, of the firm of Ansel 
S. Leo, New York, spent part of last 
week visiting his company’s connections 
in the Southwest. 
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William Brooks, representative of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation in 
Oklahoma, spent part of last week at the 
general offices of the company in Kansas 
City. 

H. T. Yeaton; assistant western traf- 
fic manager Oriole Lines, Baltimore, 
spent several days visiting southwestern 
millers recently. His headquarters are 
in Chicago. 

Fred C. Pulliam, representative South- 
western Milling Co. Inc., in southern 
Illinois, with headquarters in St. Louis, 
visited the home office of his company 
here last week. . 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, Kansas City, mo- 
tored to Wichita last week to spend the 
Fourth with friends. He was accom- 
panied by his family. 

A. J. Cripe, manager Cripe’s Bakery, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and past president 
Kansas Bakers’ Association, spent sev- 
eral days in Kansas City last week, play - 


ing local golf courses and visiting 
friends. 

Guy M. Hamm has renewed tle 
Hamm Brokerage Co., Kansas City, : 


business which he discontinued sever! 
weeks ago to become sales manager «f 
the L. C. Worth Commission Co. H's 
offices will again be in the New Englan.| 
Building. 

A tornado last week unroofed the 10: 
bbl mill owned by S. F. Gilman & Co. 
Valentine, Neb. A smokestack was als » 
blown over, falling on the warehou: 
and demolishing both. The damag:, 
which was covered by insurance, was e: 
timated at $7,000. 


Don C. Graham, traveling sales mai - 
ager Kansas Flour Mills Co. Kans: 
City, will return the latter part of th:s 
week from a five weeks’ trip throug: 
central states territory. After a bricf 
stay at the home office, he will probaly 
leave again for the East. 

H. L. Cramer, Dallas, Texas, salvs 
manager in that state for the Washburi- 
Crosby Co. (of the Southwest), was in 
Kansas City several days last week. He 
said that increased prosperity in tie 
South pointed to larger flour buying this 
year. Competition between mills in thit 
territory is becoming exceptionally keen, 
however. 

The Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, announces the appointment of 
C, A. Barrett as its representative in 
the central portion of New York state, 
with headquarters at Highland Falls. 
He will be directly associated with A. |). 
Acheson & Co., Philadelphia, who act 
as distributors for the Midland Flour 
Milling Co. in that territory. 

C. C. Isely, Dodge City, Kansas, grain 
dealer, visiting Kansas City last week, 
said that the wheat west of Dodge City 
is the finest and strongest in years, with 
samples indicating a high protein con- 
tent of good quality. Mr. Isely was one 
of the principal sponsors of the prairic 
chicken dinner the merchants of Dodge 
City recently served to the contributors 
to the Central Seed Wheat Association 
fund. 


The Kansas City Southern Railway 
has published a new schedule of switch- 
ing rates in Kansas City. that consti- 
tutes an increase for mills doing a loca! 
business. The rate on both flour an‘ 
grain was raised from $4.95 to $6.30, in 
those instances where the low rate was 
formerly enjoyed. Only a few of the 
Kansas City plants will be affected b; 
the increase, which becomes effectiv: 
Aug. 1. 

The record high price for wheat on the 
1923 crop was reached June 30, the last 
day of the season, when a car of No. 2 
dark, containing 13.20 per cent protein, 
sold for $1.31 bu. e price figured 
25%4c over the July close that day. The 
general price for new wheat at country 
stations seems to be 90@95c in Kansas, 
compared to 75@80c last year at this 
time. Several instances have been re- 
ported of millers contracting for the en- 
tire crop of near-by wheat at a flat price 
of 95c. 

Fire recently destroyed the plant ot 
the Glasgow (Mo.) Milling Co., entail- 
ing a loss estimated at $150,000. The 
plant had a daily capacity of 500 bbls 
The fire started in the office, which ad- 
joined the mill, from undiscovered 
sources, The loss was partially covered 
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by insurance. No announcement of fu- 
ture plans has been made by the officers. 

Mrs. R. T. Davis, widow of the foun- 
der of the R. T. Davis Mill & Mfg. Co., 
predecessor to the Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., died at her home 
there, June 30. Mrs. Davis was also 
the mother of R. M. Davis, manager of 
the former company for several years. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
his son, John Ismert, returned July 3 
from an automobile tour through parts 
of Oklahoma and Kansas, where they 
guthered first hand information concern- 
ing the new wheat crop. They were gone 
about 10 days. Yields in most all sec- 
tions are running higher than was ex- 
pected before the crop matured, Mr. 
Isinert said, and many fields with a pro- 
duction of 30 to 40 bus an acre were 
encountered. On the first lap of their 
trip they found a considerable amount 
of low protein grain, due principally to 
the fact that the wheat was a semisoft 
variety which ripens before the true 
hard wheat of other sections of the state. 
The later harvest promised some excep- 
tionally good milling wheat, Mr. Ismert 
said, much of it being of the shoe-peg 
variety of Turkey wheat, with long, slen- 
der grains and a dark, bright color. 
Tests of this ran from 12 to 14 per cent 
protein. 


ATCHISON 


Lust week was marked by a more ac- 
tive inquiry from the one car buyers, 
who have despaired of buying their near- 
by requirements any cheaper. Sales were 
fairly active, but as most of the larger 
buyers were out of the market, the vol- 
ume of bookings averaged only about 70 
per cent of capacity. Shipping instruc- 
tions were very active, and mills here, 
with but one exception, ran to capacity. 
Production showed another gain, and the 
local mills turned out 26,700 bbls last 
week. No export sales were made, de- 
spite an active inquiry, with the excep- 
tion of a little clear. 

Flour prices were very firm, and the 
few new crop sales made were at only 
slight concessions from present values. 
Hard wheat short patent sold at $6.30@ 
6.50 and straight grades at $6@6.20. Soft 
wheat flour sold at $6.30@6.50 for short 
patent and $5.90@6.10 for straights, 98- 
lb cottons, Missouri River basis. 

Bran and shorts held firm, bran selling 
for $20@20.50 and shorts $25@26, basis 
Missouri River points. 


SALINA 


Flour trade showed a decided upward 
trend last week, business being more 
brisk than for some time. Shipping di- 
rections came in well, and production 
picked up, going above 50 per cent for 
the first time in months. Prices re- 
mained steady at the previous week’s 
quotations. Flour, cotton 98's, basis 
Kansas City, was quoted: fancy short 
patent, $6.60@6.90; 95 per cent, $6.40@ 
6.60; straight grade, $6.20@6.60. 

Feed demand was exceptionally good, 
with prices holding up at last week’s 
quotations, mixed cars, basis Kansas City, 
being quoted: bran, $1.05@1.10 ewt; mill- 
run, $1.10@1.25; gray shorts, $1.25@1.35. 

Output of Salina (Kansas) flour mills, 
with a capacity of 40,200 bbls weekly, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
June 29-July 3 .......e00- 20,465 61 
Previous Week ..cccscccvce 18,230 45 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
last week: wheat, 128 cars; corn, 101; 
barley, 3; seed, 4. 

NOTES 

J. R. Miller, grain buyer for the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., spent several days 
in Kansas City last week. 

James N. Russell, president Russell 
Grain Co., Kansas City, visited the Salina 
Board of Trade last week. 

The annual wasting of the board of 
directors of the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
“ee Co. has been postponed until July 

Work on the new Hoffman Mills ele- 
vator at Victoria, Kansas, is going ahead 
rapidly in order to have the bins ready 
for the new wheat crop. 
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H. L. Williamson, vice president and 
sales manager Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., has returned from a business 
trip to Texas and Louisiana. 

Claire Houghton, of the Houghton 
Baking Co., has purchased the Charles 
Fritzel Bakery and will open a retail 
establishment in connection with his 
present large wholesale business, calling 
the new place the “Kleen Maid Pastry 
Shoppe.” 


NEBRASKA 

Mills in this territory have been pay- 
ing high premiums for good wheat with 
which to finish off the milling year, some 
of it being two and three years old. 
Most mills are running, but many of 
them only part time. Of eight mills 
west of Grand Island visited last week 
by J. N. Campbell, secretary Nebraska 
Millers’ Association, one was running 
full time and one 18 hours. 

“Traveling west across the state in 
the Platte valley,” Secretary Campbell 
said, “the most striking thing I observed 
about the growing wheat crop was the 
lack of acreage, compared to what it 
used to be. From appearance of the 
fields as they stood headed out, the 
promise is for a very good yield. The 
quality will be determined largely by 
weather conditions until harvest, and 
the way it is cared for afterward. It 
is said a short straw generally betokens 
a higher protein than a rank growth. 
In the Platte valley the wheat is only 
of medium height, while on the uplands 
it is pretty short around North Platte 
and on west into Colorado.” 

There was a very moderate movement 
of wheat to this market last week. Most 
of the samples were of the No. 2 and 
No. 3 grades of hard winter. The mills 
took the choicer stuff. Good protein 
wheat sold very readily at excellent pre- 
miums. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 29-July 5..... 24,900 18,133 72 

Previous week ..... 24,900 16,727 67 

VOM OBO .ccscccces 23,100 13,105 56 

Two years ago..... 18,900 18,000 95 
NOTES 


Mrs. Updike, wife of Nelson B. Up- 
dike, president Updike Grain Corpora- 
tion and owner of the Omaha Bee, and 
her son, Nelson B. Updike, Jr., and Mrs. 
William J. Hynes and her son, William, 
will leave soon for a tour of Europe. 

The John W. Redick Co. has been or- 
ganized and has taken over all the assets 
and the entire personnel of the Merriam 
Commission Co., and will do a general 
cash grain business as a member of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. John W. 
Redick, who assisted in organizing the 
Merriam Commission Co. and was its 
manager, is president of the new com- 
pany which bears his name. Frank 
Mead is treasurer, and H. E. Bauman is 


* secretary. Mr. Bauman is now in charge 


of the company’s office at Sidney, Neb. 
Mr. Redick and Mr. Mead have been 
actively connected with the Omaha 
Grain Exchange for a long time, and 
are well known to the grain trade. 
Leien Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 

Orders for immediate shipment of flour 
increased among Oklahoma mills last 
week. Large dealers, however, continued 
to postpone booking, in the hope of low- 
er prices. Millers believe that price re- 
ductions are not probable, at least for 
some time. Decimation of stocks among 
jobbers is expected to increase demand 
before the end of July. Millers are not 
hopeful that bakery buying will get bet- 
ter for some time. Millfeeds continued 
in good demand, with prices stationary. 
Export business nominal, and southeast- 
ern markets kept clears moving. 

Most Oklahoma mills had ground some 
new wheat early in July, nt reports of 
tests were unanimously satisfactory. 
Light protein content in many cars of 
wheat was offset by the general character 
and weight of the grain. Bookings were 
being made on new wheat flour and con- 
siderable was moved. 

Hard wheat short patent flour sold at 
about $6.60 bbl, the same price as the 


previous week, and the usual range of 
prices on other grades prevailed. 


NOTES 

The Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
Kingfisher, has concluded not to rebuild 
its mill and elevator recently destroyed 
bv fire and has leased its site to W. B. 
Johnson, Enid grain merchant, who is 
reported to be planning erection of an 
elevator. 

Oklahoma wheat continued to move on 
an export basis last week, except that 
contracted on a protein basis for north- 
western mills. Mill buying was light. 
Texas mills are said to be filling storage 
from the panhandle crop. Much Okla- 
homa wheat moving to Texas is sold for 
export. 

H. C. Hicks, sales manager El Reno 
Mill & Elevator Co., reports that his 
company has begun grinding new wheat 
and has contracted the sale of several 
thousand barrels of flour made there- 
from. Laboratory samples showed some 
of the grain to be of unusually high pro- 
tein content. 

The Texas State Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has been advised by R. B. Wal- 
thall, purchasing agent of the state board 
of control, that Texas millers will be 
given a preference by the board in 
awarding contracts for flour for state 
institutions for the quarter year starting 
July 1. Bids have been called for. 


COLORADO 

The flour situation in Colorado re- 
mained unchanged last week. Buyers 
are showing little inclination to book any 
flour at present prices except for current 
needs. Old contracts continued to be or- 
dered out freely and mills practically 
held their own as to operating time, 
which on the average was from half to 
two thirds capacity. Prices for soft 
wheat in the West showed no signs of 
weakening, with a heavy demand for this 
type from all sections. Flour prices in 
this territory do not reflect the full ad- 
vance on wheat, and millers are of the 
opinion that soft wheat flour will be 
higher before the new crop is available. 
Drouth and shortage of irrigation water 
in western soft wheat territory is caus- 
ing considerable anxiety as to the ulti- 
mate outcome of the crop. 

Flour prices are as follows, f.o.b., 
Ohio River: best patent $6.45@6.55, 
standard patent $5.70@5.80, self-rising 
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flour $6.70@6.80, all in 98-lb cottons, 
prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 

Demand for millfeed increased last 
week and prices were higher. Outside 
markets were bidding freely for bran, 
but failed to secure supplies for prompt 
shipment, as most of the mills were sold 
two to three weeks ahead. Bran sold at 
$28 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $80, f.o.b., 
Colorado common points; white bran, 10c 
cwt more. 

NOTES 

Lee A. Fuller, Fuller Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, visited the grain trade in Den- 
ver last week. 

W. Carey Cook, manager northern Col- 
orado branches of the Longmont Farm- 
ers’ Milling & Elevator Co., has returned 
from attending the convention of Inter- 
national Rotary Clubs at Toronto. 





MARKET FOR FLOUR IN 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


For some time prior to the war the 
bulk of the soft wheat flour imported by 
Portuguese East Africa came from Aus- 
tralia; at that time most of the hard 
wheat flour came from the United States, 
according to information received by the 
Department of Commerce from Consul 
Cecil M. P. Cross. During and since 
the war Canada has replaced the United 
States as the source of supply for hard 
wheat. This change is in part said to 
be due to the indirect influence of the 3 
per cent preferential duty of the Union 
of South Africa. Sentimental reasons 
on the part of importers, who in many 
instances are British, also play an in- 
considerable part. The most important 
factors, however, have been price, the 
disturbance of trade caused by the war, 
and the failure of American producers 
to make an effort to recover the market. 





CEREAL CROPS IN PALESTINE 

According to Consul Oscar S. Heizer, 
the general return of the cereal crop of 
Palestine for the year 1923-24 is that 
the figures run short of the estimates 
for this period by 15 per cent in certain 
districts and a small percentage more in 
others, due to the very strong hot winds 
and the stoppage of the late winter rains 
since March of this year. It is apparent, 
therefore, that Palestine will be short of 
wheat more than in any average year. 
The export trade of barley, etc., will 
suffer to a proportionate extent. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 


milling products, by months. 


received since the preliminary bulletin for that month wag issued. 


The figures for April are revised to include reports 


These returns 


include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of 


flour annually. 


The 1,034 mills reporting in May produced 84 per cent of the total wheat 


flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 


The 1,082 mills report- 


ing in April produced 85 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 

Thé wheat ground averaged 278.7 lbs per bbl of flour in May, April and March, 
278.8 lbs in February, 279.8 lbs in January, 278.7 lbs in December, 278.2 lbs in 
November, 277.6 lbs in October, 276.4 lbs in September, 274.9 Ibs in August, 275.8 lbs 
in July, 275.6 lbs in June, and 274.6 lbs in May. The offal reported amounted to 18 
Ibs per bu of wheat in May, April, March and February, 17.8 lbs in January, 18 lbs 
in December and November, 17.9 lbs in October, 17.7 lbs in September, 17.5 Ibs in 
August, 17.7 lbs in July and June, and 17.5 Ibs in May. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 





Production————_, Daily Per ct. of 


Cr 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1923— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, ibs capacity, bbls operated 
BY cccccccce 1,081 36,210,276 7,911,862 635,329,671 83,649 44.5 
TURE cccccccce 1,080 30,942,592 6,735,493 649,483,608 661,396 39.2 
TOIY coccccsce 1,064 36,871,116 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 48 
August ....... 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 64.7 
September .... 1,069 44,969,038 9,759,968 796,326,380 665,362 62.1 
October ...... 1,069 60,810,445 10,982,508 908,310,889 656,756 62.0 
November .... 1,081 43,606,260 9,402,980 783,668,754 665,858 58.8 
December .... 1,094 37,798,639 8,136,669 678,575,867 660,623 49.3 
1924— 
January ...... 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 
February ..... 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 53.0 
OS are 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
BOT cscccess 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 
BY ccccvecss 1,034 36,235,349 7,800,534 651,689,928 638,934 47.0 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per cent 
Production———, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat. offalper capacity, capacity 
1923— ground, bus bbis offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbis operated 
July - 35,353,420 7,694,454 623,614,227 275.7 17.6 631,293 48.8 
August .. 43,358,123 9,461,874 757,607,485 274.9 17.5 631,403 55.5 
September 43,900,216 9,530,668 778,038,948 276.4 17.7 631,048 62.9 
October... 49,513,593 10,706,354 $84,551,258 277.5 17.9 630,398 62.9 
November 42,182,368 9,103,005 767,430,139 278.0 18.0 631,466 60.1 
December. 36,770,804 7,917,392 660,126,676 278.7 18.0 630,179 60.3 
1924— 
January.. 40,200,263 8,625,228 715,120,846 279.6 17.8 629,742 52.7 
February. 37,665,831 8,110,752 677,414,976 278.6 18.0 627,245 53.9 
March ... 37,493,133 8,072,735 675,380,057 278.7 18.0 626,833 49.5 
April .... 34,546,606 7,443,952 622,062,946 278.5 18.0 630,324 45.4 


*These mills produced approximately 82 per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1921. 
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CHICAGO 

The local market underwent little 
change last week. Business was again 
light, ideas of buyers in general being 
much below prevailing levels. The trade 
has no confidence in the market, and 
feels that there will be plenty of breaks 
to load up on. Sales were mainly in sin- 
gle or two car lots, Shipping instruc- 
tions came in at a good rate. 

Some spring wheat mill representa- 
tives described business as the dullest 
for some time. Buyers were ordering 
out flour previously booked, but showed 
no interest in contracting for deferred 
delivery. While new crop prices are 
rare, it is reported that one northwestern 
mill has offered, for shipment as far 
ahead as Jan. 1, at about 30c above the 
general run of hard winter new crop 
levels. 

Handlers of hard winters report that 
during the first week in July inquiry 
was very quiet. Scattered small sales 
made up the bulk of the business, prac- 
tically all old crop flour. Quotations on 
new crop flour were a little freer, but 
many mills refused to make any con- 
cessions. However, quotations were re- 
ceived from a few Kansas and Okla- 
homa mills ranging around $5.25@5.30, 
bbl, bulk, for new 95 per cent patent, 
and for shipment running through until 
the first of the year. A canvass of south- 
western mill offices in this market in- 
dicates that very little new crop flour 
has been sold. The trade anticipates a 
break in the market, and is inclined to 
refrain from booking until the crop 
movement becomes more general. Buy- 
ers also seem disposed to learn more 
about the quality of the new flour, and 
little business is expected until samples 
are received, 

Soft winters were higher, and the up- 
ward trend of the market checked buy- 
ing to some extent. A few small sales 
have been made of new crop flour, but 
buyers seem inclined to mark time, Di- 
rections have been fairly free, and stocks 
are thought to be rather light. 

Clears continued firm, but demand 
was less active. Offerings were not as 
plentiful as during previous weeks, as 
many mills are reported to be fairly 
well sold ahead. Some export inquiry 
from the Levant for second clear was 
reported, but sales were light, as prices 
were considered too high. 

Rye flour demand was slow, and al- 
though buyers seem willing to contract 
for both near-by and future require- 
ments, their ideas are so far below those 
of sellers that ‘bids cannot be enter- 
tained. The trade is looking for soft 
spots to load up on, but mills do not 
seem inclined to sell for the extended de- 
livery as they did last year at this time. 
Local output last week totaled about 
2,000 bbls, the same as the preceding 
week. White was quoted at $4.40@4.60 
bbl, medium $4.30@4.45, and dark $3.30 
@3.70. 

Shipping directions on semolinas were 
very free, and in some cases urgent. 
Many, when ordering out against old 
contracts, asked that the flour be shipped 
at once, but little new business was 

laced. There were a few dips in prices, 

ut at the week end they were firmer. 

No. 2 semolina was quoted at 3% @3%c 
lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 35%@3%c; 
fancy durum patent, 35@3%c; durum 
clear, $8@3.50 bbl, bulk. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.75@7.40 
bbl, standard patent $6.50@7.20, first 
clear $5.15@5.50, second clear $8.70@ 
4.10; hard winter short patent $5.90@ 
640, 95 per cent patent $5.60@6, 
straight $5.30@5.70, first clear $4.50@ 
4.80; soft winter short patent $5.70@ 
6.20, standard patent $5.40@5.90, straight 
$5@5.4, first clear $4.60@4.90. 


Following a firmer undertone and im- 
proved inquiry early last week, market 
eased off a little and demand slowed up. 
Eastern buyers apparently have covered 
their needs, and inquiries from there 
were few. Offerings for immediate and 
prompt shipments were also freer later 
in the week, and some sales were re- 
ported at a little under prevailing levels. 
Sellers do not show much disposition to 
offer feed for future delivery at pres- 
ent, but neither is there much interest 
being displayed by buyers. Mixers are 
out of the market. They have taken on 
what they needed, and as the demand 
for mixed feeds is quiet, they are not 
inclined to add to their holdings. 

Spring bran was quoted at $23@23.50 
ton, hard winter bran $23@23.75, soft 
winter bran $23@23.75, standard mid- 
dlings $25.25@26, flour middlings $28.50 
@30, red dog $33@36.50. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

June 29-July 5..... 40,000 27,000 68 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
BOOP GOO occcsccecve 40,000 15,000 38 
Two years ago..... 40,000 32,000 80 


CASH WHEAT 


Premiums on cash wheat remained 
firm, and the market was quite active 
the four days of the week. A good local 
milling demand prevailed, mill buyers 
vyicking up the better grades of both 
Sood and red winters. Outside mills 
displayed less interest, and sales to them 
were much below those of the previous 
week. Receipts of spring wheat were 
heavier, but a good share of these ap- 
plied on sales, and the few cars for 
sale were readily picked up at the firm 
premiums. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 2@38c 
over July, No. 2 red 14@2%c over, No. 
3 red %@lc over; No. 1 hard 3@6c over, 
No. 2 hard 14@5%c over, No. 3 hard 
2c under to 2c over; No. 1 yellow hard 
2@3c over, No. 2 yellow hard %@1%e 
over, No. 1 dark northern 20@35c over, 
No. 2 dark 15@30c over, No. 1 northern 
10@23c over. 

Daily closing prices of July, Septem- 
ber and December wheat at Chicago: 


July Sept. Dec. 
June 3B .....0s. $1.14% $1.15% $1.18% 
SUMO BO cicccees 1.15% 1.16% 1.20 
,. 2 eae 1.15% 1.16% 1.19% 
Pee OB éeecesees 1.16% 1.17 1,20 
De BD sévccnces 1.15% 1.15% 1.18% 
ee Sk seeesas soeeee = eevee e008 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn eased off a little, and the 
basis was down %@lIc. Demand slowed 
up, and sales showed reduced premiums. 
The usual holiday dullness prevailed the 
last few days of the week. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted at 98144@99c bu, No. 3 mixed 
98c; No. 2 yellow 99c@$1.00%, No. 3 
yellow 98@99%c, No. 4 yellow 97%c; 
No. 2 white $1@1.01, No. 3 white 98%c 
@$1. 

Cash rye basis was about unchanged, 
with a fair demand. Millers were inter- 
ested in the better grades, which moved 
readily. No. 2 was quoted at 824@ 
82%c bu. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Resellers reduced their prices, and 
scattered sales were reported on a basis 
of $42 ton, Chicago. Demand, however, 
was rather quiet. Mills are holding 
prices around #43@45. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The holiday season and higher prices 
affected demand for corn goods. A fair 
inquiry prevailed, but buying was main- 
ly in small lots, as buyers anticipated 
lower levels. Corn flour was quoted at 
$2.67% cwt, white and yellow granu- 
lated corn meal $2.35@2.38%4, pearl 
and granulated hominy $2.35, oatmeal 


$3.35, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $3.10 per 90-lb sack. 


OLD MACHINERY HOUSE REORGANIZES 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., the 
old-established mill machinery house at 
Moline, IIl., at its stockholders’ meeting, 
held recently, elected several new offi- 
cers. Frank E, Bennett was made presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Herbert P. Wil- 
son secretary and sales manager. 

Frank E. Bennett, the new president, 
and who is also the general manager, 
succeeds Thomas E. Casady. He is a 
son of the late W. C. Bennett, one of 
the founders of the Barnard & Leas 
Mfg. Co. He has been with this com- 
pany for several years, and formerly 
held the position of secretary. H. P. 
Wilson, the new secretary, has also been 
associated with this concern for many 
years, beginning in a minor capacity and 
advancing until he is now an officer and 
in charge of sales. W. S. Brashear will 
continue as milling engineer. His ex- 
perience and ability in milling has earned 
for him a high place in the industry, and 
his name is well known in milling cir- 
cles. M. H. Roming is advertising man- 
ager and in charge of publicity. He has 
also served this concern for several 
years. 

The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. was or- 
ganized in 1860, incorporated in 1872, 
and is one of the oldest machinery con- 
cerns of this country. It manufactures 
a high grade line of flour, corn, rice and 
cereal machinery. 


NOTES 


The two local flour mills were down 
July 4, and one also remained closed 
July 5. 

A. B. Hammel, Trenton (IIl.) Mill- 
ing Co., spent a few days in this market 
last week. 


Harold J. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin 
& Son, has returned from a month’s 
vacation trip to Missouri. 


C. F. Larson, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co.’s Chicago office, is spending 
his vacation in Minneapolis. 

O. H. Raschke, sales manager Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, has returned 
from a two weeks’ business trip to the 
Southeast. 


A. J. Gardner, Chicago manager Wade 
& Gardner, flour brokers, left on July 
1 for New York City, and expects to 
be absent 10 days. 


The Chicago Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter year book for 1924, just out, is, 
as usual, a valuable and authoritative 
trade compilation. 


John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eck- 
hart & Co., Chicago flour distributors, 
accompanied by his family, is on a 10- 
day motor trip to estas. 

C. J, Patterson, director department 
of research and analysis United Bakeries 
Corporation, Chicago, has returned from 
a vacation trip to Kansas City. 

George C. Mariner, sales department 
Chicago office Washburn-Crosby Co., has 
returned from a vacation spent at Min- 
neapolis and Wisconsin resorts, 


A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold last week at $4,500, net, 
to the buyer, an advance of $500 from 
the last previous sale, and $1,000 more 
than the recent low point. 

Some members of the local flour trade 
have received greetings from E. G. 
Dahl, Chicago flour distributor, from 
London, Eng. Mr. Dahl spent several 
days there, and then left for a visit to 
Scandinavia. 


Flour stocks in Chicago public ware- 
houses and freight yards, according to 
F, C. Sickinger, official flour inspector, 
were 34,600 bbls on July 1. This com- 
pares with 30,000 on June 1, and 25,000 
on July 1, 1923. 

Mrs. W. S. Johnson, wife of Walter 
S. Johnson, well-known Chicago flour 
broker, and her daughter, arrived in 
England on July 1. They will also visit 
several countries on the Continent and 
are expected to return Sept. 1. 


A number of local flour men spent the 
holidays at various resorts: John E. 
Stephan, manager flour department 
Durand-McNeil-Horner Co., was at his 
summer home at Lake Delavan, Wis; 
Edward Baeuchle, of Lange-Baeuchle 
Flour Co., visited at Nashota, Wis; T. 
W. Brophy, secretary B. A. Eckhart 
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Milling Co., motored to Battle Creek, 
and P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, with his family, drove to Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE 

Last week was one of the quietest in 
years. The few orders received were of 
a pick-up character. The lack of a gen- 
eral demand for the final product of old 
crop wheat was disappointing. At the 
same time, there was little inquiry for 
new crop prices, which as yet have been 
unnamed save in a few rare instances, 
which were somewhat above spot prices. 

Old crop offerings by the mills were on 
the previous basis, while wheat advanced 
about le. Nominal asking prices on July 
5: fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent $7.15@7.80 bbl, standard 
patent $6.70@7.40, straight $6.40@7, first 
clear $5@5.50, and second clear $3.75@ 
4.50, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Asking prices for Kansas patent were 
shaded about lic, largely to stimulate 
trade. This effort was not attended |v 
any conspicuous success, buyers being 'n 
no mood to trade. The bulk of busine .s 
was still being done by jobbers, wi.o 
worked out flour bought much under t'ec 
current level at strong discounts und:r 
mill prices, still at a profit to handle 
Fancy brands of hard winter wheat pa'- 
ent were quoted on July 5 at $6.40; 
6.90, standard patent $6.25@6.65, and 
straight $6.05@6.45, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for durum flour did not in:- 
prove, customers apparently having d: - 
cided to hold off somewhat longer ‘o 
justify their expectations of lower prices. 
Very little was sold, consumers working 
on existing supplies meanwhile. Mill re})- 
resentatives declined to make any con- 
cessions while the cash price was on tlie 
upgrade. Prices ruled firm but un- 
changed. Fancy semolinas were quot: d 
on July 5 at 4c lb, No. 2 semolina 3%\c, 
No. 3 semolina 3%c, and fancy durvin 
patent 3%c, in bbls, car lots, f.o.b., M 'I- 
waukee. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barre's, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 29-July 5 .... 12,000 1,350 il 
Previous week ..... 12,000 4,000 4 
ee eee 16,000 4,300 28 
Two years ago..... 16,000 4,950 31 
Three years ago.... 24,000 6,498 27 
Four years ago..... 24,000 4,500 19 
Five years ago..... 18,000 7,600 42 


Demand for millfeed lagged as tlie 
long holiday approached, and very litile 
business was done after the middle of 
the week. Nominal asking prices on July 
5: standard bran $23@24 ton, winter 
bran $23.20@24, standard fine middlinys 
$25.50@26, flour middlings $28.50@29.5\, 
red dog $34.50@36.50, rye feed $20@?!, 
hominy feed $37.25, reground oat feed 
$9.50@10.50, old process oil meal $43.50 
@44.50, cottonseed meal $44@52, and 
gluten feed $36.40, in 100-lb sacks, cir 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

After successive advances of a rather 
sharp nature, rye flour prices were stabi!- 
ized, but not much new business came 
out. Pure white was nominally quoted 
on July 5 at $4.50@4.75 bbl, straight «t 
4.45@4.60, pure dark at $4@4.15, and 
ordinary dark at $3.65@3.80, in 98-\) 
cottons. 

Another advance of 5c cwt in cori 
cereal prices simply had the effect of 
making customers back farther awa). 
Corn flour was nominally quoted July 5 
at $2.25@2.30, corn meal at $2.20@2.25 
and corn grits at $2.25@2.30, in 100-1! 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Wheat closed higher, No. 1 Dakota 
dark northern at $1.40@1.44, No. 2 $1.33 
@1.41, No. 3 $1.34@1.40; No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.16@1.18, No. 2 $1.15@1.17, No. & 
$1.14@1.15; No. 1 hard winter $1.18@ 
1.25, No. 2 $1.17@1.24, No. 3 $1.15@1.17; 
No. 1 mixed $1.17@1.27, No. 2 $1.16@ 
1.26, No. 3 $1.14@1.25. To arrive: No. 
2 hard, No. 2 yellow hard, No. 2 red win- 
ter, July, $1.15%. 

Rye closed higher, No. 1 at 7914@ 
79%4c, No. 2 7914c, No. 3 78@79c, No. + 
75@Ti%c. To arrive: No. 2, 60 days. 
78\4c. 

Corn closed 1@1'4c higher for white. 
unchanged to %4c higher for yellow anc 
Yc higher for mixed. No. 2 yellow 
closed at 99%c@$1; No. 2 white, $1.00% 
@1.01; No. 2 mixed, 97@99c. 
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Oats closed 1% @2c lower. No. 3 white 
spot ranged 3% @4c over July price, ac- 
cording to weight, closing at 55c. 

Barley closed unchanged for better 
grades and le higher for intermediate. 
Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, was quot- 
able at 83@84c; fair to good, 43@45-lb 
test, 78@83c; light weight, 38@42-lb test, 
75@80c; feed, 70@77c. Iowa was quoted 
at 75@84c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 76 
@84c; Minnesota, 75@84c; Dakota, 75@ 
82c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending July 5, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

7—-Receipts— oe 


1924 1923 1924 192 
Flour, bbls... 42,000 45,500 7,740 15,480 
Wheat, bus.. 26,600 77,000 13,750 27,616 
Corn, bus.... 79,920 346,320 56,489 164,020 
Oats, bus.... 90,200 413,600 94,200 141,625 
Barley, bus.. 78,400 113,760 29,380 25,500 
Rye, bus..... 24,055 18,395 16,610 12,080 
Feed, tons... 990 750 5,330 4,430 
NOTES 


Ernest Hirt, of the Hirt Bros. Milling 
Co., Antigo, gave an interesting talk on 
the “History of Flour Milling” before 
the weekly meeting of the Antigo Rotary 
Club on June 30. 

The William O. Goodrich Co., operat- 
ing the Milwaukee Linseed Oil Works, 
has received a cargo of flaxseed, consist- 
ing of 102,165 bus, shipped from Port 
Arthur, Ont., on June 5. 

Milwaukee flour stocks were 20,915 
bbl: on July 1, compared with 16,645 on 
Juve 1, and 16,698 on July 1 a year ago, 
93,84 in 1922, 10,759 in 1921, 11,013 in 
1920, and 23,595 in 1919. 

‘the office of the federal grain super- 
visor at Milwaukee has been moved from 
the Railway Exchange Building, 97 Wis- 
consin Street, to the fourth floor of the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 

L. E. Meyer. 





MEMPHIS 

Mill agents last week were accepting 
orders for small lots, including mixed 
cars, for prompt shipment and at prices 
named usually when the business was of- 
fered. Stocks were small. Quotations 
for soft winter wheat short patents 
ranged $7.25@8, the latter for special or 
advertised brands. Thus far not an offer 
of new soft winter wheat flour has been 
made to this market, and the trade is 
showing no disposition to seek any. 

One mill representative reports having 
sold a small lot of new hard winter wheat 
flour from an Oklahoma mill, along with 
some old flour, but the price was what 
he termed a combination one, ranging 
$5.50@6.25. Another has a price on new 
flour at 25c under the old, but reports 
no business done. 

General crop conditions in this terri- 
tory are still improving, and the cotton 
outlook is decidedly more favorable than 
it was several weeks ago. The boll weevil 
has appeared in some localities, but thus 
far little or no damage has been done 
and indications are for better yields than 
for two years in this district. This is 
stimulating optimism as to the business 
outlook, but is not changing the policy 
of buying only as needed. 

For immediate shipment, bran and 
shorts prices have been firm. Gray shorts 
were quoted early in the week at $29 
ton, but within the past day or so noth- 
ing has been available at less than $29.50 
@30.50, although for July shipment they 
are quoted at $28.50. Wheat bran for 
July shipment has been quoted at $24, 
with a shade less for immediate. Busi- 
ness in both has been light. 

Corn meal has been firm and prices 
are higher, with most mills holding for 
$4.50 for best cream, basis 24’s. Resell- 
ing at $4.75@5 was done early in the 
week, but such offerings are now lacking 
and the lowest prices reported by those 
having more than needed is $5.25. The 
corn market has been firm and receipts 
have been light, cash No. 3 white being 
quoted at $1.09, based on Thursday’s 
market. Movement of meal has been 
fairly free, with some mills very prompt 
in making shipments, but others consid- 
erably delayed. 

* 

Robert Pease, of the Pease-Moore Mill- 
ing Co., West Plains, Mo., was here dur- 
ing the week and visited the office of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Gerorce WILLIAMsoN. 
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ST. LOUIS 

It seems to be difficult for domestic 
buyers to accustom themselves to the 
higher level of prices now prevailing and, 
as a consequence, buying has been quite 
limited. Because of a lighter volume of 
bakery goods being sold than anticipated, 
bakers generally have sufficient stocks on 
hand or booked to last them until new 
crop flour is ready for use, and hence 
they are not seeking old crop flour the 
way they have in the past at this season 
of the year. 

Shipping directions, however, continue 
to come in very satisfactorily, and it is 
apparent that very few, if any, mills will 
go into the new crop year with old book- 
ings hanging over. This _ situation, 
coupled with the fact that very little 
future booking for long time terms has 
been done, is an assurance of a satisfac- 
tory volume of business during the early 
months of the new crop year. 

A few scattered sales of new crop 
flour have been reported in this market, 
but they have been mainly in the way of 
trial orders. The feeling among buyers 
seems to be that, once the new crop ac- 
tually begins to come on the market in 
large quantities, prices will have a bear- 
ish tendency, but there are about as many 
factors pointing to a continuance of 
present price levels as those indicating a 
lower tendency. 

Demand for export clears slightly im- 
proved last week, and some sales of fair 
volume to European markets were re- 
ported. Latin American markets, how- 
ever, continued to be the main outlet for 
export flour from this territory. 

Flour quotations, July 5:. soft winter 
short patent $5.75@6.35, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $5.25@5.50, first clear 
$4.25@4.55; hard winter short patent 
$6.05@6.60, straight $5.25@5.75, first 
clear $4.25@4.50; spring first patent $6.95 
@7.40, standard patent $6.60@7, first 
clear $4.90@5.40. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SUMO BO-Tuly G oc ccvvecsce 19,500 30 
Previous week ............ 24,100 37 
Wee OOP icasicceeervesvaca 30,300 60 
TO PORTS OMG occ vccvcces 24,400 48 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
June 29-July 5 ............ 20,400 24 
Previous week ............ 38,800 45 
t. 2 Bee rerrrcir 31,200 40 
PWS FORTE OHS 2c ceiccccces 19,900 26 


WHEAT 

There was better demand for soft win- 
ter wheat, with prices somewhat steadier. 
Offerings were rather light, and there 
was a close clearance of all grades, with 
shippers the principal buyers, and some 
local demand. Hard wheat was some- 
what stronger, but aside from a light 
milling demand for blending descrip- 
tions the market was rather slow. Offer- 
ings were light. Receipts were 108 cars, 
against 224 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 red, $1.18@1.20%; No. 1 
hard, $1.14; No. 2 hard, $1.13. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Sunshine, with prospects of improved 
weather conditions, brought out heavy 
selling of long corn and turned prices 
downward, but they rallied and losses 
were small, considering the heavy selling. 
Leading holders of cash corn withdrew 
their offers. Country sales to arrive were 
slightly larger. 

Receipts of corn, 289 cars, against 356 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
2 corn $1, No. 3 corn $1, No. 5 corn 95 
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@97c, No. 6 corn 92@93%%c; No. 2 yellow 
$1.01@1.014%, No. 3 yellow $1@1.01, No. 
4 yellow 99c, No. 5 yellow 95c, No. 6 yel- 
low 94@95c; No. 1 white $1.05, No. 2 
white $1.05, No. 3 white $1.04, No. 4 
white $1.0014%4@1.01, No. 5 white 97c. Oats 
receipts, 76 cars, against 159. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 5744c; No. 3 oats, 56 
@56%c; No. 4 oats, 55@55%e. 


MILLFEED 


Despite the fact that demand for mill- 
feed was very dull, prices maintained a 
steady level and there was hardly any 
change in quotations. Offerings were 
light, not much more than the limited 
demand was capable of caring for. Soft 
winter bran was quoted on July 5 at 
$22.50@23.50 ton, hard winter bran $23 
@23.50, and gray shorts $26@27. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 

ending July 5, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -—Shipments-— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis.... 70,550 81,110 78,540 85,800 
Wheat, bus...209,300 355,200 247,460 388,290 
Corn, bus..... 505,400 568,100 260,740 395,230 
Oats, bus..... 262,000 552,000 274,710 527,250 
Me CUB. cccee esece 2,200 1,930 8,630 
Barley, bus... 3,200 14,400 ..... 3,590 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks. 11,810. ..... 19,980 = cece 
Mixed feed, 

sacks ....0% 32,300 cece 117,480 =n osee 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 

Corn products were quoted, July 5, per 
ewt, by St. Louis mills, as follows: stand- 
ard meal $2.25@2.35, cream meal $2.35@ 
2.45. St. Louis quotations on rye prod- 
ucts, the’same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
fancy white patent $4.85@4.95, standard 
patent $4.70@4.80, medium $4.50@4.60, 
straight $4.40@4.50, fancy dark $3.60@ 
3.70, low grade dark $3.40@3.50, rye meal 
$3.90@4. 

NOTES 

Emmett Morris, Little Rock, Ark., 
salesman for the George P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., visited the mill last week. 

The Hannibal (Mo.) Milling Co. has 
closed its plant for several days while a 
new engine of the most modern type is 
being installed. 

A loss estimated at $150,000 was sus- 
tained by the Glasgow (Mo.) Milling Co. 
when a fire of unknown origin destroyed 
its flour mill on July 2. 

Fire of undetermined origin last week 
in a grain shed of the Samuel Weissman 
Seed Co., East St. Louis, IIl., caused 
damage estimated at $45,000 to the prop- 
erty of the seed company and surround- 
ing buildings. 

The St. Louis office of the Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., was opened 
July 1 at 421 Planters’ Building under 
the management of M. Q. Tanner, who 
has been with the company for a num- 
ber of years. The principal business 
handled in this office will be grain. 

According to the monthly report of 
Henry Hoermann, chief flour inspector 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
7,710 bbls flour were inspected in this 
market during June. Flour stocks on 
hand July 1 amounted to 74,900 bbls, 
compared with 84,200 on June 2, and 
57,100 on July 1, 1923. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Buyers in the New Orleans trade ter- 
ritory continue to place their flour or- 
ders with extreme caution. Very few 
sales of note were recorded last week, 
although the new crop figures were 20c 
less than current prices on hard winter 
wheat. 

In some Cuban ports, where ocean 
rates were advanced to their old stage, 
flour business has experienced a tempo- 
rary slump. Buyers there stocked up to 
the limit of their buying or credit power 
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during the temporary low rates, and now 
they have on hand a large quantity of 
flour to be moved before they will be in 
a position to order fresh supplies. It is 
the general belief, however, that this can- 
not last long, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that rush orders will be placed 
in the near future. 

Observers are interesting themselves in 
the coming Mexican elections, and while 
some uncertainty is felt in certain quar- 
ters, other concerns continue to fill or- 
ders and go after additional business 
there. 

Aside from Honduras, virtually all the 
Latin American countries are believed to 
be in excellent financial condition at this 
time. The Hondurans are still suffering 
from their recent revolution. They have 
not had time to get their bearings. There 
are immense opportunities in that coun- 
try, many unexploited fields of possi- 
bilities; and those familiar with the coun- 
try predict that it will soon recover. 

The flour movement to Latin America, 
as reported by five of the leading steam- 
ship lines during the week, amounted to 
27,669 bags. These lines supplied the fol- 
lowing data: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,965 
bags; Santiago, 700; Colon, 1,070; Pan- 
ama City, 50; Tumaco, 14; Punta Arenas, 
50; Puerto Barrios, 210; Guatemala City, 
3,200; Belize, 11. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co. (Aluminum Line): Port au 
Prince, 4,150; Pointe-a-Pitre, 4,382; Fort 
de France, 1,800; Bridgetown, 1,200; 
Kingston, 1,500; Aux Cayes, 1,125; Petit 
Goave, 1,250; Cape Haitian, 200; Puerto 
Plata, 150; San Pedro de Marcoris, 215; 
Santo Domingo City, 1,190; Gonaives, 
260. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (Steamship Serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 1,150; Puerto Cortez, 
10; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,000; La Ceiba, 42. 

Munson Line: Havana, 275. 

Mills’ prices to dealers on July 3, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: 


--— Winter, 


















































































































































Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $7.90 $6.05 $7.65 
OS POF COME .. neces 7.40 5.90 7.16 
100 per cent ...... 7.20 5.60 6.50 
CS ccewesiaves eons 6.50 5.40 6.05 
First clear ........ as 5.20 5.55 
Second clear ...... ‘0 ines 4.10 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

Mills quoted wheat bran at $1.33 per 
ewt, sacked. Feedingstuffs, mill quota- 
tions: corn, No. 2 $1.27%4, No. 3 $1.26; 
oats, No. 2 white 73c, No. 3 72c; hay, 
alfalfa, No. 1 $30 ton, No. 2 $28; tim- 
othy, No. 1 $28, No. 2 $26. 

Very few sales were reported in the 
rice market, where top prices were de- 
manded as the week ended. Rice deal- 
ers believe the millers’ report, to be is- 
sued soon, will show less than 250,000 
pockets on hand in the belt. The dis- 
tribution was small during June. 


Clean, 

Receipts— Rough, sacks pockets 

Season to July 3...... 662,287 785,223 

Same period, 1923 ..... 1,163,164 1,858,941 
Sales— 

Season to July 3 ...... 50,421 457,249 

Same period, 1923 ..... 178,848 724,076 


S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 288,- 
000 bus wheat during June, and gives the 
elevator stocks, as June ended, as fol- 
lows: wheat, 186,000 bus; corn, 125,000; 
oats, 41,000; rye, 36,000; rice, 2,000. A 
record of the cars inspected during the 
month follows: inward, corn 144, oats 49, 
barley 3, rye 1, chicken feed 1; outward, 
wheat 8, corn 80, oats 9, salvage rice 1; 
inspected after drying, 3,—a total of 299 
cars, compared with 408 for May and 
348 for April. 

NOTES 

Mr. Hayne, of the Trenton (IIl.) Mill- 
ing Co., was a recent visitor in New 
Orleans. 

J. L. Childress, New Orleans, has 
bought the baking business of Edward 
Aupied, Thibodaux, La. 

George Demarest, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., is on a trip to Porto Rico to sell- 
flour and bakers’ supplies. 

C. H. Eustis, manager of the canned 
goods department of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., has left for Chillicothe, Ohio, to 
visit the Sears-Nicholls Canning Co., rep- 
resented in New Orleans by J. S. Water- 
man & Co. 






R. A. Sutiivan. 
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FLOUR MARKETS IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


(Continued from page 128.) 


HONDURAS 


Spanish in general tone, Honduras is 
rapidly developing as a trade market. 
It is 46,250 square miles in area, has 
somewhat in excess of 800,000 estimated 
population, is highly mineralized and, 
with cattle raising growing fast, should 
be a good market for mill products in 
the near future. 

Tegucigalpa has a delightful, mod- 
erate climate, although the coast is hot, 
and hurricanes are frequent. The sea- 
sons, as to rainfall, are not so plainly 
differentiated as in other Central Ameri- 
can states. Roughly, the rainy season 
lasts from May to November. The best 
visiting time is from November to Feb- 
ruary. 

Honduras exports bananas (the chief 
commodity), gold, silver, coconuts, cat- 
tle, hides, coffee, rubber and mahogany, 
and manufactures straw hats, refines 
sugar, makes cigars, ice, soda water and 
aguardiente. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Indians and 
half-castes, a few Spaniards, and a good 
many Negroes, chiefly in the banana 
country. The language is Spanish. On 
the north coast, American companies 
have established the English language as 
the trade tongue. Honduras belongs to 
the Postal Union and has parcel post 
service. 

There are two steamship lines from 
New Orleans to Honduras, the Standard 
Fruit & Steamship Co., Queen & Crescent 
Building, New Orleans, with weekly sail- 
ings, going to La Ceiba; and the Cuyamel 
Fruit Co., Cuyamel Building, New Or- 
leans, semiweekly sailings to Omoa and 
Puerto Cortez. 

There is no government tax for com- 
mercial travellers. Dealers prefer to re- 
ceive shipments early in the spring and 
fall. : 

Honduras has a good road for motor- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 84 
miles of which is now complete, and 
trucks and automobiles are in operation. 
Pack trains form the principal mode of 
transportation. 

Interior conditions are primitive. A 
trade traveller should have letters of .in- 
troduction from friends in the larger 
cities to correspondents in the smaller 
towns, since hotel accommodations are 
virtually nil and private boarding places 
must be sought. In the large towns, 
Amalpa, Tegucigalpa, Tela, Truxillo, 
Comayagua, Puerto Cortez and La Ceiba, 
hotel rates run about five pesos a day, or 
$2.50 to $4 in gold, for room and board. 

The silver peso, fluctuating, but of a 
normal value of 43c, is the medium of 
exchange. The country has minted some 
small coins, but United States coin and 
currency circulate almost exclusively. 
Gold coins are accepted readily, but there 
the circulation stops, for the Hondurans 
keep them for souvenirs. The metric 
system is officially and generally in use. 

The Banco Atlantida, of La Ceiba and 
Tegucigalpa, is the largest bank. 

* - 


NICARAGUA 


This is the largest Central American 
republic, with 49,200 square miles and 
690,000 population, 10 per cent pure 
whites, the remainder Indians, Negroes, 
and mixed. The climate varies, the pre- 
vailing winds being from the northeast. 
‘here is some rainfall almost daily along 
the Caribbean Coast. 

Nicaragua is an agricultural country, 
and cattle raising is extensive. There are 
sugar mills in the west, and a number of 
electrical plants, ice factories, saw mills 
and shoe factories. The chief exports are 
coffee, bananas and mahogany. 

The language is Spanish, with English 
spoken on the eastern coast. The gold 
standard is employed, with the unit. the 
cordoba, divided into 100 centavos and 
worth about $1. Silver and bank notes 
are guaranteed payable in gold. Frac- 
tional coins are copper half cents and 
cents, and 5c, 10c, 25c and 50c silver 
coins. 

The metric system of weights and 
measures, although official, is not in use, 
the local standards being preferred for 
domestic trade. The metric standard is 
used in foreign trade. 

Nicaragua is a member of the Postal 
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Union, with letter rates 2c an ounce or 
fraction thereof from the United States. 
It also maintains a parcel post. There is 
wireless through a private station at 
Bluefields. 

Two lines ply the Gulf to Nicaragua. 
The Orr Fruit & Steamship Co. sends 





east it is best not to go inland, because 
of bad roads. 

In Bluefields, Granada, Managua and 
Leon, hotel rates, American plan, run 
from $3 to $5 a day. It is best to land 
at Bluefields, the best business port, 
which has important wholesale houses, 





Home of the Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co.’s Manager 








The Olancho 











The Hotel 


AT PUERTO CORTEZ, HONDURAS 








boats every two weeks to Bluefields, and 
the Cuyamel Fruit Co. has regular sail- 
ings to the same port. The average time 
from New Orleans to Bluefields is six 
days. There are no quarantine regula- 
tions for passengers except in case of 
suspicious illness. Entering from the 





and from there go north and south to 
other coast towns by schooner. The ac- 
tual port, El Bluff, is six miles from 
the city. The National Bank of Nica- 
ragua is affiliated with the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas. Hotels are the 
Atlantico, Peterson and St. James. 
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SALVADOR 


This is the smallest Central American 
republic, and the only one without a se:- 
port on the Atlantic. Its area is 7,225 
square miles. It is densely populated, 
leading its sister republics in this respect, 
with 1,335,000 inhabitants. The climate 
is temperate, except in the valleys. 

The language is Spanish, the popula- 
tion Indian, Spanish and mixed. There 
are comparatively few pure whites. The 
currency is Salvadorian, on a gold basi 
The standard is fixed by law,—two 
colons for one American dollar. Bil!s 
run up to 100 colons, and are taken at 
par. The legal metric system is not 
used. The fanega is the basis of mea-- 
urement for grain and feed, and corrc- 
sponds to 1.57 American bus. This is 
according to Spanish units, the only basis 
of measurement actually in use. Sal- 
vador belongs to the Postal Union an! 
has a parcel post. It costs 5c to send 1 
one-ounce letter there from the Unite. 
States. 

The United Fruit Co. runs a week!. 
line to Colon, Panama, and transships t» 
Acajutla, La Union and La Liberta:, 
Salvador. 

No business is transacted on Roma: 
Catholic feast days or on Jan. 1, Marc 
1, civic holiday; March 15, national holi 
day; Aug. 29, General Barrios Day 
Sept. 15, Independence Day, or Oct. 12 
Columbus Day. 

San Salvador is the capital of the re 
public, and is the most important trad: 
center. The wholesale houses are all lo 
cated there, and a good many retailer 
are importers as well. The prosperity o 
Salvador depends on the coffee crop an 
market. 

The Nuevo Mundo, the Italia, th: 
Hispano-Americana, the Occidental an 
the Pinel are the leading hotels. Rate 
vary from $2.50 to $4 a day, America 
plan. Accommodations on the Europea: 
plan can be had in San Salvador. Th: 
service in the interior is reported poor 
The capital city has 80,100 population. 


* * 


COSTA RICA 


The area of Costa Rica is 18,69! 
square miles, and the population 450,000. 
mostly European nationals or of Euro 
pean descent. The pure Spanish type is 
preponderant except in the Limon dis 
trict, where there are a number of Wes! 
Indian blacks. The language is Spanish. 
although the educated classes also speal 
French and English. 

The currency unit is the colon, wort! 
4644c in United States currency. United 
States coins and currency circulate, an¢ 
are accepted by all Costa Rican trades 
men. Custom charges are collected it 
terms of the colon. The metric system 
is in commercial use. 

Port Limon is important, but the 
wholesalers are in San Jose, in the in 
terior, in the midst of an agricultural 
region. This latter city is considered the 
best place to transact business. Agencies 
locate there and make periodical trips 
to the other cities. The banks, such as 
the Mercantil de Costa Rica, and the 
Banco de Costa Rica, will give informa- 
tion as to credits. Hotels are the Wash- 
ington, the Frances, the Europa, the Con- 
tinental and the Central. Rates, $4 to 
$6, American plan; European, somewhat 
less. 

Costa Rica belongs to the Postal Union, 
the letter rate from the United States 
being two cents an ounce or fraction 
thereof. There is also parcel post service. 

The United Fruit Co. has regular sail- 
ings from New Orleans to Port Limon. 

* - 


PANAMA 


Panama is generally considered a Cen- 
tral American country, although it is in 
the narrow “neck” leading into South 
America. It has an area of 32,380 square 
miles, with 442,482 population, an agree- 
able interior climate, tropical along the 
coast, and with heavy rainfall. 

Panama exports bananas, coconuts, 
ivory nuts, tortoise shell and mother of 
pearl. The inhabitants are mostly mixed 
Indian, Spanish and Negro. The pure 
white ee. makes up 15 per cent 
of the whole. Spanish and English are 
spoken, the latter being understood by 
business men at Colon (Cristobal) and 
Panama City. 

The monetary unit is the gold balboa, 
worth, at par, $1, but United States cur- 
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rency is so widely used that the native 
coins are negligible. The metric is the 
official system of weights and measures. 
Panama belongs to the Postal Union, and 
domestic rates on mail from the United 
States apply. 

The United Fruit Co. runs a steamer 
every Wednesday from New Orleans to 
Colon (Cristobal) and Bocas del Toro; 
every Saturday to Havana, Colon and 
Bocas del Toro, connecting at all points 
on the Panama Rail Road. The time to 
Colon from New Orleans is five days, 
ind to Bocas del Toro eight days, in- 
cluding stops. The New Orleans South 
\merica Steamship Co. (Aluminum 
l.ine) also serves Panama. 

Panama City is the place chosen for 
the majority of agencies. It has only 
water communication with the interior, 
however. It is the custom for retailers 
to import direct. Panama City is reached 
by rail from Colon, the chief port. Banks 
are the Banco Nacional, International 
Banking Corporation, Panama Banking 
C.., and American Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration, Jitneys with 25c fares are the 
chosen city conveyances. The United 
Siates government operates a hotel, the 
livoli, one mile from Panama. It also 
operates the Aspinwall at Tobago Island. 
Sintiago is usually visited, since the sec- 
tion tributary to it is very wealthy. The 
levgest city is David, the capital, 310 
niles from Panama City, the center of 
the sugar cane, rice and corn country. 
A. nerican manufacturers are establishing 
wrehouses at Cristobal to hasten deliv- 
eries. 

it should be remembered that, in all 
southern countries, merchants stock up 
heavily around Christmas and Easter, 
well in advance, and delivery, if prom- 
ised, must be conscientiously carried out. 
This is the period of feasting, when 
foods, bread materials and the like, 
fresh and attractive, are in demand, al- 
though staple the year around. 


* * 


MEXICO 


Although Mexico is not classed geo- 
graphically with the Central American 
countries, it may be considered, in this 
connection, as one of them. As a flour 
market it is almost as important as all 
of Central America together, its 1923 
imports from the United States having 
totaled 486,000 bbls. 

Mexico is not rated as a manufactur- 
ing country, but there are numerous im- 
portant flour mills. The English lan- 
guage is spoken by many Mexicans, but 
Spanish is indispensable in transacting 
business in that country. The currency 
is based on the gold standard. The peso, 
100 centavos, is the unit of value, equal 
to 49.8c. The metric system is used in 
weighing. The first class letter rate 
from the United States is two cents an 
ounce or fraction thereof. 

Millers exporting to Mexico should 
figure on prompt delivery, and it is well 
to remember Mexican jobbers do not buy 
so far in advance as do wholesalers and 
jobbers in most Latin American coun- 
tries. Wholesale and retail trade is dis- 
tinctly differentiated in Mexico, and ex- 
porters should avoid dealing with retail- 
ers at all, since this is actively resented 
by wholesalers, a condition not always 
true in Central American countries. 

Hotels in the large cities of Mexico 
charge from $3 to $7 a day, American 
plan. The railroads are operated largely 
by the Mexican government. Customs 
Tules for persons arriving by boat are 
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said to be lenient, and baggage handled 
promptly. It is best not to trust the 
passage of baggage through the customs 
to hotel runners. 

Steamship lines from New Orleans to 
Mexico: to Tampico, Munson Line, W. 
H. Cowley Steamship Co., Ward Line, 
Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co; to 
Tuxpan, Ward Line; to Vera Cruz, Mexi- 
can Navigation Co, W. H. Cowley 
Steamship Co., Munson Line, Standard 
Fruit & Steamship Co., Ward Line; to 
Frontera, Standard Fruit & Steamship 
Co., Ward Line, Munson Line, W. H. 
Cowley Steamship Co; to Progreso, W. 
H, Cowley Steamship Co., Mexican Navi- 

ation Co., Munson Line, Ward Line, 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Co; to 
Puerto Mexico, Munson Line, Ward Line; 
to Campeche, W. H. Cowley Steamship 
Co., Munson Line, Ward Line. 


The flour mills are mostly in Aguascali- 
entes, Hermosillo, Irapuato, Jiminez, 
Merida, Monterey, Morella (this city has 
eight mills), Oaxaca, Orizaba, Parral, 
Parras, Queretaro, Saltillo, San Luis 
Potosi, Toluca, Torreon and Vera Cruz. 

Tuxpan, while not a large city, is the 
center of a huge cattle raising plateau, 
and considerable business is transacted 
there. Feedingstuffs are transported by 
steamer from Vera Cruz, since the city 
itself has, according to recent survey, 
neither flour nor cereal mills. 

Mexico City has more than 700,000 
population. It is reached from Laredo 
by the Mexican National Railway, or 
from Vera Cruz by Mexican or Inter- 
oceanic Railway. Both Dun’s and Brad- 
street’s have agencies there. Three lead- 


. ing hotels are the Regis, the Cosmos and 


the Imperial. 








FLOUR MILLING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By CHARLES KINSEY 


Flour milling has become one of the 
leading industries in the Union of South 
Africa. Between 1915 and 1921 the 
number of mills in operation increased 
from 562 to 705, and the value of their 
equipment rose from $4,000,000 to nearly 
$0,000,000. Increase in the value of the 
manufactured product during that pe- 
riod was in an even greater ratio, and 
since 1921, for which no figures are 
available, there has been an increase in 
both number and output of the mills. 

A list of the principal South African 
mills, compiled in the American consu- 
late-general at Cape Town, includes the 
following, capacity and output figures 
being unstated: 


Algoa Milling Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 491, 
Port Elizabeth. 

Buffalo Roller Milling Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 
369, East London. 

Buffalo Roller Mills, Kingwilliamstown. 

Castle Milling Co., Ltd., Darling Street, 
Cape Town. 

Central Corn Grinding Mills, P. O. Box 
187, Middelburg, Transvaal. 

Drakenstein Roller Mills, Bethlehem, Or- 
ange Free State. 

East London Flour Milling Co., East Lon- 
don, Cape Province. 

Forrest & Co., John Belmont Road, Ronde- 
bosch, Cape Province. 

Germiston Milling Co., Ltd., 136 Victoria 
Street, Germiston. 

Indwe Roller Mills, Indwe, Cape Province. 

Imperial Flour Mills, Queenstown. 

Joubert Bros., Upper Mills, Worcester, 
Cape Province. 

Kaffrarian Steam Mill Co., Ltd., Kingwil- 
liamstown, Durban, East London, Molteno 
and Bethlehem. 

Ladybrand Milling Co., Ladybrand, Orange 
Free State. 

Mills & Son, Ltd., D., Darling Street, P. O. 
Box 121, Cape Town. 

O’Meara & Co., G. H., P. O. Box 822, 
Johannesburg. 

Paarl Roller Mills, Grahamstown, Cape 
Province. 

Premier Milling Co., Ltd., Carr and Quinn 
streets, P. O. Box 1530, Johannesburg; 
Church Street, P. O. Box 26, Germiston; and 
66 Clare Road, Fordsburg, Johannesburg. 

President Roller Flour Mills, P. O. Box 
25, Erasmus, Transvaal. 

Pretoria West Flour Milling Co., Ltd., Carl 
Street, Pretoria West, Pretoria. 

Pyott, Ltd., Port Elizabeth, Woodstock 
and Johannesburg. 

Smith Hudson, Ltd., Broad Street, Port 
Elizabeth. 

South African Milling Co., Ltd., Cape 
Town and Port Elizabeth. 

Star Milling Co., Ltd., 83 Bree Street, 
Newton, Johannesburg. 

Transvaal Milling Co., Lid., 23 President 
Street, P. O. Box 5904, Johannesburg. 

Caledon Roller Flour Milis, Caledon, Cape 
Province. 

Cereal Mfg. Co., Ltd., Moorreesburg, Cape 


Province. 
Natal Mill & Elevator Co., Durban, Natal. 


Shacks on the River Front at La Lima, Honduras 


Lawes & Co., Ltd., Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal. 

Brandfort Steam Mills, Brandfort, Orange 
Free State. 

Coronet Roller Mills, Bloemfontein, Orange 
Free State. 

Eksteen Senekal Milling Co., Theunissen, 
Orange Free State. 

oO. F. 8. Milling Co., Bloemfontein, Orange 
Free State. 

Vereeniging Milling Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 
3, Vereeniging; P. O. Box 146, Springs, 
Transvaal; and P. O. Box 7060, Johannes- 
burg. 

Union Flour Mills, Ltd., P. O. Box 879, 
Durban, Natal. 


There are in addition a large number 
of smaller mills, the principal output of 
which is mealie, or corn meal. Among 
the chief establishments in this class are 
those of the following companies: 


Athole Roller Mills, P, O. Box 138, Bloem- 
fontein. 

Bethel Premier Milling Co., Bethel, Trans- 
vaal. 

Border, P. G., Kroonstad, Orange Free 
State. 

Clarence & Co., G., Gilbert Mills, Lady- 
smith, Natal. 

Deane, S., P. O. Box 362, Durban. 

Devon Milling Co., Devon, Transvaal. 

Dison Bros., P. O. Box 46, Standerton, 
Transvaal, 

Fleming, Ltd., R. & J., P. O. Box 393, 
Johannesburg. 

Friedlander, J., 118 Carr Street, Newton, 
Johannesburg. 

Grain Mills, Ltd., Carl Street, Pretoria 
West, Pretoria. 

Horsfall Milling Co., Porchefstroom. 

Kopjes Roller Mills, Ltd., Kopjes, Orange 
Free State. , 

Koster Milling Co., Koster, Transvaal. 

Maister & Co., Durban, Natal. 

Pretoria “Black” Mills, 272 Vermeulen 
Street, Pretoria, 

Rocky Park Mills, Barkly East, Cape 
Province. 

Stanford & Co., H. 8S, P. O. Box 73, 
Greytown, Natal. 

The following figures, taken from the 
government publication, “Statistics of 
Production,” give the production of the 
mills in the four principal industrial 
centers of the country for the fiscal 
years 1920-21 and 1921-22: 


FLOUR—TON (2,000 LBS) 


Cape Port Johannes- 
Peninsula Elizabeth Durban burg 
1920-21. 29,972 O08 SL aee 14,770 
1921-22. 30,931 3,879 OL. 17,311 
WHEAT OR BOER MEAL— 
TON (2,000 LBS) 

1920-21. 26,186 13,424 Ose 9,305 
1921-22. 19,604 9,638 Powe 13,652 
CORN MEAL—TON (2,000 LBS) 
1920-21... 9,302 See 32,856 258,322 
1921-22.. 8,756 Occ 26,615 182,144 


*Less than four establishments, figures not 
being compiled therefor. 
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The South African Milling Co. Ltd., 
with headquarters and principal mills at 
Port Elizabeth and branches at Cape 
Town, Artois, Wellington, Mossel Bay, 
and Malmesbury, is the largest milling 
company in South Africa. This company 
is the successor of the Port Elizabeth 
Steam Flour Milling Co., which was the 
first in South Africa to install the mod- 
ern system of roller mills. 

The Port Elizabeth mills of the South 
African Milling Co., Ltd., have recently 
been remodeled, and the following de- 
scription of the plant is taken from a 
pamphlet issued by the company: 

The Port Elizabeth mill is a 20-sack 
plant (700 bbls per 24 hours), and the 
new silo has a capacity of 9,000 colonial 
tons. The original silo was partially de- 
stroyed by fire in 1920, and has now been 
replaced by a re-enforced concrete build- 
ing. 

South Africa raises wheat in small 
quantities throughout the colony. In 
the hotter and subtropical parts, corn 
and millet are cultivated largely, and 
rye gives its name to the “Rye Plain” 
in the West. But cereal production, 
though it has been increasing steadily 
within recent years, is not sufficient for 
domestic needs, and the mills therefore 
bring in large quantities of. foreign 
wheat. Flour imports are also consid- 
erable. 

The Union’s crop production in re- 


cent years follows, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Wheat Oats Corn 
ta hcG Vp rowknt 5,120 11,250 40,000 
cecal kx 7,600 9,000 33,235 
Re ats 5 gue 8,720 12,150 47,260 
Be acsaiAseneia “ery 42,925 
(TR ESSE Rae Saree ee 53,125 


The entire Union was in the grip of a 
severe drouth during the latter months 
of 1923, and locusts took a heavy toll 
of the wheat and corn crops. As a re- 
sult there was little available for export 
from the crops harvested early this year, 
so that increased imports for the year 
were anticipated. Imports of wheat and 
flour in recent years have been: 

Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 


BON 65000650 oe Seen ees 750,000 265,000 
|. PRERETEELELEREETE 3,985,000 720,000 
BOSE ec cae sasocecseveses 790,000 232,000 
BOSR ss rreviseecceveces 1,400,000 329,000 


Ordinarily it is necessary to import 
about 4,000,000 bus wheat and flour (the 
latter in terms of wheat) in order to 
make good the deficiency between domes- 
tic production and requirements of the 
South African population, and Australia 
is the country from which the wheat is 
largely obtained. The price of Aus- 
tralian wheat influences to a considerable 
degree the price of the home grown 
wheat, which, however, is protected by 
an import duty, in addition to which a 
dumping duty is in operation. 

Not only 1923, but the two preceding 

years as well, were somewhat disastrous 
to South African farmers, due to a num- 
ber of causes, chief among which was 
the universal deflation in all values. 
Drouth, locusts, hail and stock diseases 
materially reduced. or in many instances 
destroyed the year’s returns. The break- 
ing of the drouth during the latter half 
of 1922, and the subsequent plentiful 
rains, produced general improvement 
throughout the country. 
_ There were 86,441 farms in the Union 
of South Africa, with an aggregate area 
of 260,950,922 acres, according to the 
1921 census. Of this area only 12,973,- 
740 acres were under cultivation, repre- 
senting a decrease of 6.1 per cent in 
comparison with the census of 1918. 
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ENGLAND 

Lonvon, June 18.—There is a further 
advance in shipping values this week. 
Prices cabled from Canadian mills all 
show an appreciable advance, but the 
buyer here seems quite indifferent. Lit- 
tle appreciation in value can be recorded 
in the London spot market, while owing 
to absence of stocks the forward value 
cannot be tested, as there is so little 
still to arrive. 

Those who missed the market at the 
low levels of two months ago cannot be 
induced to consider present shipping 
values, and their reasons are not un- 
sound. Crop scares have been in evi- 
dence many times in the past, and will 
be with us another year, but while they 
see justification for some advance this 
year, they consider that it has been ex- 
cessive, and unless the present huge con- 
tinental demand is more than maintained, 
there should certainly be enough wheat 
to go round and still have some left. 

Official reports speak of there having 
been fair rains in the American spring 
wheat belt, and the stand and color be- 
ing generally good. The Pacific North- 
west situation should cause no great 
fear, although the crop will probably be 
reduced. Kansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa have larger crops than last year, 
according to conservative estimates, 
which may or may not offset the poorer 
prospects in the other winter wheat 
states. Canadian prospects cannot be 
considered bad, for the condition is only 
slightly lower ‘than last year, when the 
government officials estimated the condi- 
tion as 98 per cent. 

Rains have fallen in Russia and Rou- 
mania, which will save the crops of these 
two countries from what at one time ap- 
peared to be almost ruin, Jugoslavian 
and Hungarian winter wheat crops are 
well thought of, but the spring crops 
admittedly need rain. France, on the 
whole, is expected to reap a crop well 
up to the average yield. Italian crops 
show an all around improvement. Spain 
is expected to have a good crop. In both 
Greece and Austria, crops are reported 
as much improved. Northern Africa is 
the one country which today seems to 
be in a really serious condition owing 
to crop damage. Australia, which has 
figured so comparatively largely in the 
exporting of grain, is reported as hav- 
ing very favorable wheat prospects. 

The next point to be considered is the 
total world’s shipments to Europe, which 
are nearly 3,500,000 qrs greater than 
for the same period last year, and are 
over 7,000,000 greater than the average 
of the past four years, in fact are only 
just over 1,500,000 qrs less than the av- 
erage total shipments for the whole year 
(52 weeks) of the past four years, and 
if the world’s figures were taken the 
total would be huge. 

Then comes the question of stocks. 
Argentina at the end of June is reported 
to have had a carry-over about 250,000 
qrs larger than last year at the same 
date. The wheat stocks in America are 
reported as being 1,556,000 qrs larger 
than a year ago, and Canadian stocks are 
nearly 600,000 greater, with.an estimated 
amount of 1,375,000 qrs still in farmers’ 
hands. 

Lastly, it is necessary to consider the 
prices accepted by London mills, which 
represent the competition which import- 
ers have to face. During the past week 
it is reliably reported that 36s 6d has 
been accepted for straight run, deliv- 
ered, and other grades at the equivalent 
differential. Today, although the official 
price has been advanced to 40s, orders 
can be booked at 38s 6d, while the up- 
most possible price obtainable for Cana- 
dian export patents is 37s, ex-granary. 

Under these circumstances it cannot 


be expected that the importer will take 
his courage in both hands and pay the 
present c.i.f. price, which for shipment 
would be equal to 4s 6d sack of 280 lbs 
above the present spot value of Cana- 
dian export patents. 

FLOUR VALUES 

Cables are very firm today, but show 
a wide spread for the same grade. Ca- 
nadian export patents are offered at 
38s 9d@39s 9d for July seaboard, being 
an advance of over 2s on the week, but 
these prices are impossible to obtain 
while this grade can be purchased on 
spot at equal to 34s@34s 6d, c.i.f. Top 
patents are offered at 41s@4ls 9d, c.i.f., 
but spot values are shillings below these 
figures. 

Kansas flours have been offered, but 
prices are above this market, although no 
reliable figures can be given. 

American low grades are reported as 
slow of sale, buyers being generally well 
bought. Plate low grades are dearer, 
24s 9d being today’s asking price. 

Australian flours begin to show some 
signs of improvement, and although 
weak holders have in some cases accept- 
ed 35s 3d, ex-store, these are gradually 
being picked up by strong holders, so 
that the present asking price is about 
36s, ex-store. Shippers have advanced 
their prices, and it is doubtful if any 
can now be purchased at less than 34s 
6d, c.i.f. 

London millers have advanced their 
official price for straight run flour to 
40s, delivered, which with discounts, etc., 
is equal to about 36s, c.i.f., but they are 
anxious to do ett today at 38s 6d, 
delivered (34s 6d, c.i.f.). 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals continued heavy. The 
quantities, given in sacks of 280 lbs 
each, were: from the United States, 
4,132; Canada, 11,324; Australia, 8,269; 
Argentina, 128; India, 660; Continent, 
170. 

WHEAT PRICES 

Trading in wheat has been heavy, and 
a large number of sales are reported. 
Among them are seven cargoes aggre- 
gating 51,500 tons by one firm alone, 
principally Argentine wheats, but an 
Australian and two Karachi cargoes are 
included. No. 1 northern Manitoba on 
passage sold at 48s 9d, June shipment 
made 49s 3d, June-July and July-August 
up to 49s 3d, while October-November 
sold at 47s 71444@47s 10%d. Choice 
white Karachi for June shipment sold at 
48s 3d@48s 6d, red Karachi Is _ less. 
Rosafe, 631%-lb, afloat, is offered at 48s, 
and June-July at 47s 9d. Baruso, 6344- 
Ib, on passage, sold at 46s 3d, and July 
at 45s 10%d. A parcel of Chilean about 
due sold at 46s 9d. Australian made 
48s 9d, and early August 48s 6d. 

FEEDERS 

London made bran is unchanged on 
the week at £6 ton ex-store, as are mid- 
dlings at £8 5s, but trade is reported 
slow. Plate pollards are showing a 
firmer front, and although the price for 
June shipment is unchanged it is diffi- 
cult to find a seller. June-July is firmer 
at £6 7s 6d, as is July-August at £6 6s 


The linseed market has been firm on 
the advance in Argentine options, and 
with a better oil demand and higher 
cable advices the advance has been well 
maintained. For Calcutta, afloat, £20 
2s 6d was paid, while for April-May 
shipment £20 92s 6d was offered and 
paid. Plate on passage is nominally £18 
10s, and there are sellers at the same 
price for May-June, June-July, and July- 
August. 

Cottonseed is firm, Bombay for June- 
July being offered at £10 2s 6d, which 


price is only nominal. Egyptian (black) 
shows some advance, with spot value at 
£13 2s 6d, and is obtainable at the same 
price for June and July shipment. 


OATMEAL 


London millers seem to be getting the 
small oatmeal trade passing at about 
£15 5s ton, ex-store or ex-mill. It is re- 
ported that holders of American or Cana- 
dian manufacture on the spot are pre- 
pared to accept £15 10s for meal and 
£16 for rolled oats. The prices reported 
which are being asked for shipment indi- 
cate that Canadian and American millers 
are far out of line with this market, and 
show little or no desire to compete. 


Wheat Rise Upsets Market 

Liverroot, June 18.—The further rise 
in wheat has considerably upset calcula- 
tions here. Manitoba patents on spot, 
bought at shillings below today’s first- 
hand offers, are still being retailed at 
only a fractional advance on _ recent 
prices. 

Manitoba export patents are offered 
at 38s 6d, c.i.f., with reasonable commis- 
sion; this would mean 41s 3d, landed, less 
discount. Sellers of stuff on spot this 
week made 37s, ex-store, less discount, 
or on the basis of 34s 3d, c.i.f. Austra- 
lian flours are still being sold at recent 
prices. Holders are hoping that millers 


‘ will be forced to put up their prices and 


enable them to recapture the business. 
Low grade flour is in much better de- 
mand. Minneapolis second clears sold 
at 26s, c.i.f., Liverpool, for June. Ar- 
gentine low grade has advanced 5s ton 
on the week, sales being made at £9 10s, 
cif. This is still below firsthand offers. 

A fair trade was done in foreign 
wheat the past week with United King- 
dom buyers, at firm prices, but the Con- 
tinent is not conspicuous in making 
fresh purchases although it continues to 
receive and absorb good quantities, tak- 
ing the bulk of the order cargoes arriv- 
ing at ports of call. Shipments are 
heavy, and are well distributed. Prices 
during the week have advanced 6d@2s 

er qr. 

The latter part of last week the mar- 
ket became quieter, and evidently there 
was a reluctance to push the advance 
unduly, but this week the dominant note 
is firmness, owing to continued com- 
plaints with regard to weather conditions 
in the United States and Canada. As 
some set-off against the American and 
Canadian damage, good seeding reports 
have been received from Argentina and 
Australia. There can be no doubt that 
the consumption of foreign wheat will 
continue on a large scale until the har- 
vests are reaped and the wheat is avail- 
able for millers. 

No. 1 northern Manitoba, July-August, 
is quoted as high as 48s 10144d@49s; No. 
2, afloat, 47s; Rosario, 6344-lb, June, 46s 
9d; Baril, June-J uly, 45s 9d. Options on 
the week show an advance of 54% @64d, 
the closing prices being 9s 11d July, 9s 
9d October, and 9s 84d December. 


Linseed cakes have been in more ac- 
tive demand. American, J uly-August 
shipment, sold at £10 7s 6d, c.i.f., Liver- 
pool, and £10 7%s 6d, c.i.f., London, 
August shipment only. Earlier in the 
week 200 tons sold at £10 5s, c.i.f., Bris- 
tol. Some River Plate linseed cake, 
round quality, was bought at £10 17s 6d 
ton for June, £11 for June-July, and 
£11 for July only. English linseed cake 
is quoted at £11 15s@£12. 


* 7 
E. Wharton Davies, president Seed, 
Oil and Cake Trade Association, who is 
very well known in the southern states 
of Lng = has recently had to undergo 
a be. & oa, ne operation. He is re- 
making steady progress 


toward recovery, which, however, will be 
protracted. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, June 6.—The flour marke! 
has fluctuated considerably, and al- 
though the high prices asked by over- 
sea millers put an end to any attempts 
to buy for F radbwedny importers have sol! 
freely the flour they had in store ani! 
on passage, and resellers in general hav 
done a gi business. There has no 
been the tendency to accept such lo 
prices as recently was the case, and i 
Dublin especially, where stocks of flou 
are fairly large, it has been put int: 
store rather than sell at the presen‘ 
prices obtainable, in view of the big ad 
vance mills are wanting. 

For Manitoba short patents some mill 
ask as high as 40s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 
and 40s 9d, Dublin, for July- Augus' 
shipment from mill, but others are offer 
ing around 39s@39s éd, net, c.if., Bel 
fast or Dublin. Of course it is impos 
sible to make these prices for shipment, 
especially as importers are free sellers a’ 
39s, ex-warehouse. Export patents ar 
quoted for shipment at 36s@37s 6d, net 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for July-Augus 
shipment from mill, but this price i 
not obtainable. 

Minneapolis flours are too dear fo: 
shipment, mills quoting somewhere be 
tween 39s and 40s, net, c.i.f., which pric: 
is utterly impossible against resellers 
American soft winters are out of line. 
and there is nothing doing in them. 

English millers advanced their prices 
6d sack, followed by a further advanc: 
in the course of two or three days, and 
Irish millers are now asking more money. 
but still accept 37s, delivered, for thei: 
cheaper grades. 

Australian flours have been more free 
ly offered around 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin. 

Flour shipments to Dublin for the 
week ending June 6 were nil, as against 
3,000 sacks the previous week, bringing 
the total since Aug. 1, 1923, to 196,000 
sacks. Arrivals in Belfast since Aug. 1. 
1923, have been 227,000 sacks, but ship- 
ments the last two weeks were nil. The 
Melmore Head has arrived in Belfast 
with 1,500 sacks on board. 

Oatmeal has been in fairly good de- 
mand. The highest figure named for 
choice brand of flake seems to have been 
about 42s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, for July shipment, but others 
have been offering as low as 40s 6d, c.i.f., 
to merchants, in jute packages. Medium 
meal is quoted about 38s, c.i.f., Belfast. 
to merchants, for present arrival or 
June-July shipment. Trade is fairly 
good for the time of year. Stocks are 
not large, but ample for all require- 
ments, and the amount secured for ship- 
ment at lower figures will keep the trade 
going for some time. Any reduction in 
price on the part of foreign millers 
would probably bring about further buy- 
ing. 
Mill offals have been irregular in price, 
and while bran, contrary to expectations, 
again dropped in price, pollards and 
sharps generally have been firm to slight- 
ly dearer this week, with a good de- 
mand. In Belfast and the north, best 
white bran is quoted at £8 15s ton, and 
in Dublin and the south at £9@£9 5s. 

Feedingstuffs are in good demand. 
Indian meal is £10 7s 6d ton in Belfast 
and £10 10s@£10 15s, Dublin, with a 
declining tendency. Flaked maize for 
cattle feeding is £12 5s ton Belfast and 
£13 10s, Dublin, bags included, deliv- 
ered. Linseed cakes are quoted at £10 
7s 6d, net, ci.f., Belfast, to dealers. 
There is a fair demand, but stocks are 
pee for all requirements. In Dublin 

the south of Ireland the price is 
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about £10 10s, but foreign cake is not 
freely sold there, the biggest demand 
being on home made cake of better 
analysis. Decorticated cotton cake is in 
good demand, being supplied principally 
by local millers, who are selling at £13 
10s, f.o.r., Belfast. In Dublin and the 
south, home millers are wanting £14 10s 
or more. 
NOTES 

The annual competition for the Ulster 
flour and grain trade golf trophy took 
place on June 11 at Castlerock, and a 
most enjoyable day was experienced. 
The captain, W. J. McCaughey, hos- 
pitably entertained the players. Osborne 
Gallagher, grain merchant, was the win- 
ner by one down to bogey, and Alban 
Chambers, flour importer and a previous 
winner, was second with two down to 
bogey. 

S. C. Bayne, who succeeded the late 
George Inglis as managing director of 
Inglis & Co. Ltd. the large Belfast 
bakery firm, has been elected a member 
of the council of the Belfast Chamber 
of Commerce. The report of this firm 
is just out, announcing the payment of 
« 10 per cent dividend and 1s per share 
bonus, both free of taxes. Profits for 
tie year ending April, 1924, including 
the balance brought forward from last 
year, were £58,085. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpaM, June 16.—The tone of the 
flur market has undergone a very de- 
cided change the last few days, owing to 
tiie continuous and strong rise of wheat 
values as cabled from the United States. 
At first the rise was regarded somewhat 
skeptically by the trade, and little or no 
attention was given to the higher prices 
asked by United States millers, but when 
the figures of the winter wheat crop as 
published became known, more attention 
was given, and finally some animation 
was shown in securing local parcels. 

The home millers, however, raised 
their prices from around 16.25@16.50 
florins to 17 florins, this latter quotation 
being subject to reduction for fair quan- 
tities, so that the all around price does 
not exceed 16.75 florins. This means a 
rise of 50@75 Dutch cents per 100 kilos, 
against which the offers received from 
the United States were fully 1.50 florins 
above the previous week, while home 
millers were about 50 per cent below the 
advance asked by America. 

Under the circumstances, our dealers 
and consumers felt no inclination to 
consider the offers from America, and 
fresh business for shipment was being 
confined to purchases to cover deliveries 
not provided for. However, such par- 
cels as were on passage unsold and the 
heavy stocks which have lately handi- 
capped the market were cleared off at 
a fair margin of profit, although the 
prices obtained were well below present 
American parities. 

Kansas straights, which millers were 
offering at 16.75 florins for early ship- 
ment, were disposed of at 16.25 florins, 
which was fully 50 Dutch cents above 
last week’s price. Kansas patents were 
sold at 17.25 florins, as against 18 asked 
by American mills. Whether, with the 
small stocks left, importers will soon 
show willingness to meet the American 
millers’ offers, remains to be seen. As 
conditions are at present the value of 
the home milled commodity is fully 75 
Dutch cents below the American parity, 
and unless United States millers see their 
way to reduce their prices there is prac- 
tically no prospect of fresh business. 


SPAIN 


Barcetona, June 13.—The wheat mar- - 


ket is high, owing to the persistent 
drouth that has been menacing the crop, 
and although the damage done does not 
appear to be great, the effect of it has 
been marked, so far as the price of 
wheat is concerned, which is approxi- 
mately $1.60 bu for best grades. Corn 
is quoted at about $1.35 bu, on track. 

_ Flour prices during the past week 
have experienced a great increase, hav- 
ing risen from 52.50 pesetas per 100 
kilos to 54.50 pesetas (from approxi- 
mately $6.30 to $6.60 bbl). Fancy grades 
are quoted at 57.50 pesetas (about $6.80 
bbl), sacks included. 

_ A great deal of discussion is heard 
in Spain at the moment concerning means 
of bettering the flour milling situation. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A large part of the plants, particularly 
the coast mills, remain inactive or only 
partially active, owing to the fact that, 
although there was a considerable sur- 
plus of wheat from the 1923 crop in 
Spain, it is held at an exceedingly high 
price, making exportation of flour manu- 
factured from it impossible in competi- 
tion with that of other nations. The 
wheat price is held at its present alti- 
tude by reason of the government’s pro- 
hibition of imports, an arrangement de- 
signed to give the Spanish farmer what 
is considered by the government a rea- 
sonable price for his product. 

Various proposals for ameliorating 
the situation have been mentioned in this 
correspondence, the most recent one be- 
ing an elaborate but logical scheme for 
encouraging, under a sort of state sub- 
sidy, the importation of specified 
amounts of foreign wheat for manufac- 
ture to meet competition in the export 
markets. Maintenance of the present 
general prohibition of wheat imports 
would at the same time keep the price 
up to the desired level, so far as domes- 
tic consumption was concerned. 

This proposal is still being considered 
by the government, which gives no hint 
of its final decision. in the meantime 
there is great discussion of it, as well 
as of other panaceas for the agricul- 
tural, milling and baking industries. 
Meetings are being held in various parts 
of Spain, at Salamanca by the farmers, 
in Segovia by wheat growers, in Murcia 
by truck gardeners, in Old Castile by 

rape growers, and in Medina del Campo 

y a general gathering of agriculturists. 

An influential Madrid periodical has 
made the comment, concerning all these 
convocations, that the military direc- 
torate should promulgate a decree em- 
bodying the prudent advice: “More work 
and less conversation.” 

Permission for the importation of 
147,000 bus wheat free of customs duty 
was recently granted the governor of 
the province of Granada by the military 
directorate. The governor had little 
idea of importing foreign wheat, his ob- 
ject being to force down the price of 
the domestic product. A protest against 
the governor’s request for permission to 
import wheat free of duty was made by 
wheat dealers of the province. Local 
bread prices were recently increased, 
and further advances were planned be- 
cause of the high price of the domestic 
wheat available. The threat to bring in 
this amount of wheat resulted in’ the 
fall in the price of grain of 7c bu. 

Fepertco Montacup CasTeLLano. 





AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE, Vicroria, June 3.—Dur- 
ing the past fortnight more or less sub- 
stantial rains have fallen over the great- 
er part of Victoria, including the wheat 
belt, but while they have relieved the 
anxiety which had been engendered in 
some localities by the continued dry 
weather, they have by no means met full 
requirements. 

Cropping activities are still engaging 
attention, and reports indicate that the 
intentions of farmers are to seed larger 
areas than in 1923. Whether they will 
persist in that attitude, of course, re- 
mains to be seen. There is a feeling 
in many quarters that, in view of the ex- 
ceptionally heavy and continuous rains 
experienced during the summer months, 
the precipitation over the balance of the 
year will be correspondingly light. 
Hence, plans may be drastically revised 
before the close of the cropping season 
latter part of July, or the beginning of 
August. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA’S LAST HARVEST 

The final figures relating to the 1923- 
24 wheat harvest in South Australia 
have been made available by the state 
statistician. They show that the yield 
was 34,551,955 bus, representing an aver- 
age return of 14.29 bus acre, one of the 
highest averages ever recorded in the 
state. The estimated value of the crop 
is £7,774,189, compared with £7,196,192 
for 28,784,767 bus in the previous year, 
and £6,236,631 for 24,946,525 bus in 
1921-22, 

EXPORT OF RED WHEATS 


The last has not been heard on the 
question of red wheats in Australia. 
Some time ago I mentioned that the corn 
trade section of the Adelaide Chamber 


of Commerce had issued a circular di- 
recting attention to the necessity for dis- 
continuing the exportation of such va- 
rieties, because of the disadvantages and 
actual monetary losses which their fur- 
ther shipment must inevitably involve. 

It is now announced that the Adelaide 
Corn and Produce Exchange has re- 
solved to request the wheat merchants 
in South Australia to impose a uniform 
dockage of 2d bu on certain red wheats 
offered for sale by farmers in the forth- 
coming season. The immediate reason 
advanced for this drastic step is that 
the quantities of red wheats grown, par- 
ticularly in South Australia, are stead- 
ily increasing, notwithstanding that 
their value during recent seasons has 
ranged Is 6d@4s 6d qr below that ruling 
for Australian white wheat. 

The latest available figures show that, 
since the commencement of the shipping 
season, on Dec, 1, last, Australia has 
shipped oversea 31,039,530 bus wheat and 
219,688 short tons flour. Estimating 48 
bus wheat to the ton of flour, the ship- 
ments have been equivalent to 51,575,554 
bus wheat, compared with 34,675,997 for 
the corresponding period of last season, 
and 67,294,214 in 1922, 


POLLARD GOES TO ENGLAND 


This month there will go forward to 
England from South Australia several 
hundred tons of pollard. This will be 
the first over-sea business in mill offal 
transacted by any of the Australian 
states for a number of years. The deal 
has been made possible largely owing to 
the relatively low Fn a freight rates 
which have ruled during the past few 
weeks. 

It is interesting to recall that only 
about a year ago efforts were put forth 
by certain parties in England to compel 
British flour importers to purchase a 
certain percentage of mill offal with 
every ton of flour. The proposal aroused 
strong opposition in Australia, as well 
as in other parts, with the result that it 
was not adopted. 

Millers in South Australia and Vic- 
toria report small sales of flour to 
South Africa, and inquiries from several 
other markets. The latter, however, 
have indicated prices far too low to per- 
mit of profitable business being under- 
taken, with wheat at the prevailing par- 
cel rates. 


PRODUCTION COSTS IN AMERICA 


Not only Australian growers of wheat, 
but millers also, have been watching with 
keen interest recent developments in con- 
nection with the wheat growing and flour 
milling industries in the United States 
of America. Figures which have come 
to hand seem to indicate that, in many 
localities, the cost of production in 
America is appreciably greater than it 
is in Australia. This is understood to 
be due to the inflated land values. In 
the commonwealth there is some high- 
priced wheat land, such as in the Wim- 
mera district of Victoria, where, within 
the last 18 months, as much as £25 an 
acre has been paid. Under intensive 
methods of cultivation, bare fallowing, 
heavy manuring (according to the Aus- 
tralian standard), and the use of high 
quality seed, average yields ranging 30 
@35 bus an acre are obtained year after 
year. Even with these returns, however, 
the business is not particularly attrac- 
tive. 

On the principle that it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good, Australian 
growers and millers would welcome a 
further reduction in the area devoted to 
wheat in America, because of the prob- 
ability that their opportunities for trade 
development, particularly in the East, 
would be improved thereby. In _ this 
quarter the American competition has 
always been a potent factor, and at 
times it has completely eclipsed the Aus- 
tralian influence. 


VICTORIAN WHEAT GOES UP 
The Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Corpora- 
tion has fixed the June price of wheat 
to millers in this state at 5s 2d bu. This 
represents 2d above the May rate. Nat- 
urally, millers are disappointed, especial- 
ly in view of the fact that the markets 
abroad lately have revealed an easier 
tendency. As a result of the enhanced 
—_ for wheat the associated millers 
ave advanced the price of flour from 
£11 12s 6d to £12 2s 6d ton. 
Cuares J, MatrHews. 
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MERCHANT AND CUSTOM 
MILLING IN EUROPE 


A survey has just been completed by 
the Department of Commerce in an ef- 
fort to ascertain the relative positions of 
custom and merchant milling through- 
out Europe as compared with pre-war 
activities. Custom milling in the United 
States is rapidly giving way to the ad- 
vances of merchant milling. The trend 
in Europe, however, shows many 
anomalies and contradictions, 

In Austria, flour can be imported more 
cheaply than it can be produced, be- 
cause of the high cost of production and 
the successful competition of foreign 
millers. A better market for flour than 
for wheat may be expected in that 
country. 

While merchant milling is gradually 
displacing custom mills in the northern 
part of Jugoslavia, transportation facili- 
ties are so inadequate that foreign flour 
should have an even chance to compete 
with the domestic product in the western 
and southern portion of the country, 
especially in the larger centers not 
served by custom mills. 

Italy’s milling capacity far exceeds 
home requirements. Italian production 
of wheat is less than consumption. Italy 
will, therefore, continue to be a greater 
market for wheat than for flour. The 
same situation prevails in France rela- 
tive to the milling capacity. Wheat and 
not flour will be in demand by France so 
long as the production of wheat is less 
than the requirements of the country. 

While the United Kingdom is depend- 
ent upon foreign countries for the major 
portion of its wheat requirements, the 
prevailing policy of free trade will con- 
tinue to make it possible for foreign 
flour to compete successfully with the 
product milled at home. 

Owing to credit stringency in Ger- 
many, it has been increasingly difficult 
for the merchant miller to procure the 
necessary wheat and to meet the compe- 
tition of imported flour. Flour imports 
are therefore expected to continue in 
large quantities. 

So far as Spain and Hungary are con- 
cerned, there appears to be very little to 
encourage the exporter of wheat or of 
flour. Belgium and the Netherlands, 
however, offer certain encouragement to 
the exporters of both wheat and flour, 
the former proving to be a better market 
for wheat and the latter for flour. 





ALGERIAN CEREAL CROP IN 
UNFAVORABLE CONDITION 


The decided drouth which has reigned 
over most of the cereal regions of Al- 
geria during several weeks has given 
rise to considerable anxiety in the col- 
ony. The crop is said to be affected to 
as high an average extent as 40 per cent, 
according to a report received from Vice 
Consul Eckington, of Algiers. The con- 
sequences of this situation will be two- 
fold. In the first place, it will mean im- 
portation of wheat, barley, and flour, 
which usually come in large part from 
the United States; in the second place, 
it will decrease the purchases of manu-* 
factured goods, including modern farm 


‘machinery, the use of which has greatly 


extended of late. 





AUSTRALIAN CORN SURPLUS 

According to official reports it is ex- 
pected that the corn crop of Australia 
will exceed requirements for the next 12 
months by at least 1,000,000 bus. The 
total yield of corn in Australia in 1922 
was 7,840,438 bus from 305,186 acres. 
Negotiations with South Africa to alter 
the reciprocal tariff are proceeding in 
order to allow the imposition of 3s per 
100 lbs import duty on corn from South 
Africa, according to a report received by 
the Department of Commerce. 





RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Plans for the 
consolidation of all of the railroads of 
the United States into a limited number 
of systems, for the unification of gen- 
eral railway facilities, and for the stabil- 
izing of railroad credit by proper rate 
making, control of excess revenue and is- 
suance of securities, are being perfected 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Cuaries C. Hart. 
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FOOLISH OPINIONS 

Some Canadian newspaper writers 
have been discussing the grinding of Ca- 
nadian wheat in United States mills and 
the competition of flour made from such 
wheat with the native products of this 
country. The idea in itself has, so far, 
not been well received, and some of the 
opinions expressed are the product of 
ignorance and prejudice rather than of 
sound reasoning. 

For instance, a fine old eastern paper 
of the conservative sort opened an ar- 
ticle lately with this sentence: “Com- 
plaints are again heard of an alleged 
practice on the part of certain United 
States flour mills of mixing Canadian 
wheat with American winters and ex- 
porting the same marked as of Cana- 
dian origin.” Whether true or false, 
this allegation need not concern Cana- 
dian millers, Nemesis will overtake any 
who are weak enough to attempt that 
sort of fraud, long before any harm 
will have been done to Canadian in- 
terests. 

Canada and Canadian millers have 
nothing to fear from competition of the 
kind this quotation conjures up. As a 
matter of fact, no such practice exists, 
but if it should, it could do no harm. 
The competition that will count is that 
of American millers, grinding Canadian 
wheat in a regular way and marketing 
the flour in other countries in open and 
honorable competition against all com- 
ers. This sort of thing will apply a 
searching test to the milling and mer- 
chandising methods of Canada, and will 
be the only form of rivalry in the busi- 
ness of making flour from Canadian 
wheat that any Canadian needs to worry 
about. 

When this matter is more carefully 
considered, the writer of the quotation 
referred to and all others who are given 
to forming hasty opinions will agree that 
American millers have as good a right 
to buy Canadian wheat and to make 
flour of it as Germans, Dutchmen, 
Swedes, Japanese or any other people. 
Once the wheat leaves Canada it does 
not matter who grinds it. As for the 
product, flour made in Canadian mills 
will hold its own against any pure or 
adulterated product of Canadian wheat 
that may enter the lists against it. 


TORONTO 

The week ending July 5 was broken 
by a holiday on Tuesday. Other factors 
combined with this to make the flour 
,trade quiet. Not many orders were 
booked, but the market gained confidence 
as prices continued upward. On Thurs- 
day domestic spring wheat quotations 
advanced 20c bbl, and the new level held 
till the close of the week. Quotations 
on July 5: top patents $7.20 bbl, jute, 
seconds $6.70 and first clear $6.50, in 
mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario points, 
less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario soft winters reached famine 
prices in the local market. Supplies were 
extremely scarce. One large consumer 
is reported to have brought in some 
United States flour during the week. 
With duty added this would cost little 
or no more than the native article. An 
average quotation for 90 per cent pat- 
ent soft winter wheat flour would be 
$6.10@6.20 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, 
car lots, basis Montreal freights, and 
for Toronto delivery $6, same basis, was 
paid. ‘ 
There were signs of a revival in the 
exporting trade. More cable inquiries 
came in, and offers were getting nearer 
a trading basis. Sales for the week were 
light. On July 5 mills were asking 40s 
London and 40s 3d Glasgow for export 
spring patents per 280 Ibs, in 140-lb jute 
bags, July seaboard loading, c.i.f. terms, 


seven-day drafts. Continental prices 
were 5d over London basis. Winters 
were too dear for export trading. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed advanced $2 ton on July 3. 
Production is light and the market bare. 
Higher cost of wheat was one of the 
causes of the advance. No car lots were 
offered, as mills needed all the feed in 
their mixed car trade. On July 5, bran 
was quoted at $27 ton, shorts $29, mid- 
dlings $35 and feed flour $37@38, bags 
included, in mixed cars with flour, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Most Ontario mills bought western 
spring wheat before the rise in prices 
had gone far, and are now well supplied. 
On July 5, prices at Georgian Bay and 
Lake Huron ports were 3%%c higher than 
at the previous week end. No. 1 north- 
ern was quoted at $1.28 bu, track, Bay 
ports, with other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. 

Ontario soft winter wheat made fur- 
ther advances. Deliveries were light, 
but those who had any were willing to 
sell and a few carloads came into the 
market. Reports have it that one or 
two mills in southwestern Ontario bought 
United States wheat to cover their needs. 
On July 5 No. 2 red or white was worth 
around $1.37 bu, in car lots, on track at 
points of shipment in Ontario. For 
wagon lots at mill doors, farmers were 
getting $1.25@1.30. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal were in light 
demand. Prices advanced, and on July 
5 rolled oats were quoted at $5.75@6.20 
bbl of 180 lbs, according to quality, in 
90-lb jutes; oatmeal, in 98’s, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats, mixed cars, delivered, 
Ontario points. Export sales were light. 
Buyers’ bids were too low. For export 
to Glasgow, oatmeal was quoted at 37s 
per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jutes, and rolled 
oats at 38s 6d per 280 lbs, in 112-lb 
jutes; quotations to Londonderry and 
Cork are Is more. Reground oat hulls 
$13 ton, Montreal, or $15, Boston rate 
points, duty paid. 

COARSE GRAINS 

On July 5 No, 3 Canadian western 
oats were quoted at 46c bu, track, Bay 
ports; No. 2 white Ontario oats, 39@4lc, 
country points. No. 2 American yellow 
corn $1.09 bu, United States funds, de- 
livered, Toronto; standard screenings 
$16 ton, f.o.b., Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Rates of ocean freight on flour were 
unchanged, On July 5 the rate from 
New York to London was 19c per cwt, 
and Montreal rates were as follows: 
to Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Hamburg, 
Avonmouth, Belfast, Dublin and Glas- 
gow, 22c per cwt; Liverpool, London 
and Manchester, 19c; Hull, Leith and 
Newcastle, 23c; Dundee, 30c; Aberdeen, 
Sic. 

NOTES 

Latest advices as to rates on wheat 
from Fort William to lower lake ports 
show that these are on a basis of 14%c 
bu to Buffalo. 

Arthur Solbrig, of A. H. Tietgen & 
Co., flour importers; Hamburg, Ger- 
many, was in Toronto last week looking 
for milling connections. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
notes an increasing demand for Canadian 
cereal grains and their products in the 
United Kingdom and Europe, and an 
improvement in this branch of trade is 
expected. 

The head office staff of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, held an ex- 


cursion on July 4 to Port Colborne, 
where the largest mill of this compan 
is located. The purpose was twofold. 
One was to give all members of the staff 
a chance to obtain personal knowledge 
of the milling plant at Port Colborne, 
and the other to provide a day’s outing 
into which picnic features could be in- 
troduced. 


WINNIPEG 

A slight improvement in demand for 
flour for domestic consumption was ap- 
parent in the West last week. The high- 
er prices, however, failed to bring the 
usual response, and domestic business 
was chiefly of the hand-to-mouth variety. 
Export trade was sufficient to keep west- 
ern plants in operation, and no word 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 

o— Week ending—, 
June 28 June 21 June 28, 1924 

saaeeey | osseen 14,273,645 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 

7—— Week ending——, 
June 28 June 21 
240,699 101,463 


July 1, 1923, to 


July 1, 1923, to 
June 28, 1924 
14,013,312 











was received of any of the larger mills 
having closed down for the customary 
summer overhauling. Flour prices main- 
tained the levels established June 30, 
when an advance of 20c bbl on first and 
second patents was. recorded. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted July 5 at $7 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.40, and first 
clears at $5.40, Fort William basis, sight 
drafts; cotton, 25c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta were 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute got special prices. 

Millers last week reported a very ac- 
tive domestic demand for bran and 
shorts. The dry weather has resulted in 
a rather poor grass crop in many parts of 
the West, as was indicated in the in- 
creased local sales of millfeed. None of 
the mills reported any stocks on hand, 
either of bran or shorts. An advance in 
prices made shorts approximately $2 ton 
higher at western points. Quotations 
July 5: Fort William and Winnipeg, bran 
$18.50 ton and shorts $20.50, in mixed 
cars with flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points, bran and shorts $20 
and $22; interior British Columbia 

oints, $24 and $26; Pacific Coast points, 

5 and $27. 

Oil cake and meal prices were un- 
changed. Quotations, July 5: oil cake, 
ton lots, in bags, $38, and oil meal $40, 
f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

The oatmeal market was unchanged, 
only the export end showing any activity. 
Quotations, — 5: rolled oats in 80-lb 
bags $2.30, and oatmeal in 98-Ib bags 
$2.90, delivered to the trade. 

Wheat trading in this market last 
week was only fair. Prices held their 
higher levels, on receipts of reports of 
continued dry weather over a consider- 
able portion of the Canadian West. No. 
$3 northern was the most wanted grain, 
the other contract grades going into the 
clearing house in fairly large quantities. 
Exporters were filling old sales, but new 


business was limited. The inquiry for 
wheat in the future positions continued 
dull. Prices for No. 1 northern in 
store, Fort William: 


o—Futures— 





Cash July Oct. 
June 30 ........ $1.21% $1.21% $1.17° 
July “ater sg ees ee 
July 1.23% 1.23% 1.18% 
July 1.23% 1.23% 1.18 4, 
July 1.22% 1.22% 1.17% 
July 6 1.23% 1.23% 1.17% 

*Holiday. 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending July 3 average: 
593 cars, compared with 495 for the pre- 
vious seven days, and 163 for the corre 
sponding period in 1923. 

The coarse grains enjoyed only a fair 
demand last week, most of this being for 
the lower grades. Eastern millers were 
fairly Eg buyers of No. 2 western 
oats. Cash barley was out of line for 
export on account of the strength of the 
July future, and little business was done. 
am of rye and flaxseed were limit- 
ed, and volume of business was small. 
Quotations, July 5: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 42%c bu; barley, 76%c; rye, 
75%c; flaxseed, $2.14%4. 


NOTES 
F. C. Cornell, secretary Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, Montreal, 


was in Winnipeg last week, afterwards 
leaving for Brandon and other western 
points. 

The Manitoba Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd., held its first annua! 
meeting of shareholders at Brandon, 
Man., July 3, when the directorate for 
the coming year was elected. The board 
of directors is to be elected later. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Another advance of 20c in the price 
of spring wheat flour, all grades, was re- 
corded in Montreal last week. The loca! 
market was strong and brisk, but for- 
eign demand was poor. Quotations at 
the close of the week: first patents $7.20 
bbl, seconds $6.70, bakers $6.50, jute, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour was little changed, 
offerings from Ontario mills being very 
light, and demand good in comparison 
with supply. Quotations: good grades in 
car lots, $6.40@6.50 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track; broken lots, ex-store, 
$6.75@6.85, secondhand jute, or $7@7.10 
in new cottons. 

All grades of millfeed went up $2. 
Demand was steady, and supply rather 
limited. Final quotations: bran $27.25 
ton, shorts $29.25, middlings $35.25, with 
bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 

Trade in rolled oats was slow at $@ 
3.10 per 90-lb bag, delivered. White 
corn flour sold at $5.80@5.90 bbl, jute, 
delivered. 

A, E. Perks. 


CROP CONDITIONS IN LITHUANIA 

With a long winter and heavy snow- 
fall, the crops in Lithuania are reported 
to be in a favorable condition, although 
in some districts the snow fell before 
the ground had frozen, thus smothering 
some winter crops, especially in the low- 
er sections. The most unsatisfactory re- 
ports come from the district around 
Memel and, according to reports from 
these places, winter crops suffered to an 
extent of 20@30 per cent of the entire 
crop area. In other districts, the 
amount of damage fluctuates between 4 
and 17 j aed cent. The percentage of 
damage for the entire country is placed 
at about 12 per cent, according to Con- 
sul Carlson. 








Bulgaria forecasts the 1924 corn crop 
at 29,211,000 bus, compared with 26,- 
866,000 in 1923. ; 
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VISION 

This is an attractive subject, but one 
difficult to do justice to. It is suggested 
by the remark recently made about a 
miller who has built up one of the most 
successful businesses in the country 
along original and individual lines, and 
whose whole life and business career 
are an exemplification of this peculiar 
quality. Hence what is said rests not 
on theory alone, but solidly on definite 
ac. omplishment. 

“lany years ago this particular miller 
had a vision; he conceived of a business 
based on and built around a definite 
th-ory. That was all it was at the time, 
because there had been no other business 
exuctly like it in milling, and there were 
no precedents to serve as a guide, al- 
though in later years, after the trail 
hac been blazed and its success proven, 
he was to have a number of imitators. 
Being the first in the field, having de- 
veloped it industriously and consistent- 
ly. and constantly re-enforced his posi- 
tion by intelligent advertising, his posi- 
tina as a leader could not be dislodged. 

‘te worked on his theory early and 
late, through dark days and through 
bright, persisted through every hardship 
ani discouragement, and was perhaps 
sometimes regarded at first as an im- 
practical dreamer, and may have been 
tacitly subject even to some criticism by 
less hardy people. Undaunted, he re- 
mained faithful to his trust and to his 
Vision. 

These few words hardly give an ade- 
quate picture of the early days of that 
business, its perplexities and difficulties 
and the expedients adopted to meet 
them, but he lived to see the fruition of 
his plan, and is now acclaimed as one of 
the most outstanding successful millers 
of the country, and one whose business 
is of such individual, distinctive char- 
acter as to be in a class by itself, and 
not so open to attack by competition as 
is usually the case. 

Such is the history of “Swan’s Down 
Cake Flour” and of Addison W. Igle- 
heart, whose vision has found expres- 
sion in it. Not widely known personally 
in the industry, because of a retiring 
disposition, quiet, modest and unobtru- 
sive, of a rare gentleness and kindliness 
of spirit, now confined for some years 
to a wheel chair, he still retains his 
broad and cheerful outlook on life, his 
keen insight and grasp of fundamentals, 
and is an inspiration to all who know 
him. They take pleasure in doing him 
honor. 

Vision! Who can gauge and estimate 
the potency of the thing? It looks be- 
fore and after, and somehow manages 
to gather up the threads of the tangled 
web of life and make of them something 
splendid and inspiring to look at. The 
result is not merely an imaginary fig- 
ment, but often a definite, concrete ac- 
complishment. In short, it is the basis 
of all progress. “Unless they have a 
vision, the people perish.” 

What is now being written has a pe- 
culiar significance and application to the 
milling business as it exists today—more 
so than has been the case in any recent 
years. This business, and the leaders in 
it, now have a vision of something bet- 
ter, saner, more wholesome, putting it in 
a stronger position for public service 
than ever before, and is bending itself 
to the task. Witness the regeneration of 
the spirit of the industry that is now 
taking place. 

It has been disorganized and demor- 
alized by bad and unsound practices, 
selling flour regardless of price in order 
to secure production; it has sowed the 
wind and reaped the whirlwind, and has 
at last awakened to a sense of its own 
degeneracy. It realizes that it cannot 
go on further on the old basis. 


It now conceives that the business is 
entitled to a profit, and cannot fulfill 
its destiny and obligations otherwise. It 
must hold fast and true, every member 
of it, to this new vision and conception, 
if it is to live up to its private and pub- 
lic obligations and its splendid oppor- 
tunities for service. Now, at the begin- 
ning of the new crop year, is the proper 
and logical time to start, and stand the 
test of worthiness. 


TOLEDO 


Conditions with the mills were virtual- 
ly unchanged last week and, while they 
are of an end-of-the-crop character, yet 
there is more life and strength to the 
situation than is frequently the case at 
this time of the year. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible to find a miller here and there who 
admits that business is rather good, not 
due entirely to new sales, but also to di- 
rections which are coming in to clean up 
old bookings. Two of the mills at Toledo 
closed July 4 for fumigation, and all 
were down for the holidays, but the out- 
put did not suffer, as two mills were 
running full time for five days. 

Established trade is taking a moderate 
quantity of flour for actual needs, and 
that’s all. There has been a disinclina- 
tion to follow the advance, and many 
are holding off for a reaction. Prices 
are out of line for export, and no sales 
are being worked. There has been some 
interest in new crop flour, but it is 
doubtful if a barrel has been sold. The 
position of feed is rather well main- 
tained, and prices have been holding up. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.15 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
July 3. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $5.70@6.25 
bbl, local springs $7.10@7.20, local hard 
winters $6.20, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$27@27.50 ton, mixed feed $28@29.50, 
and middlings $29@31.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
June 29-July & .......2.006 36,000 78 
Previous week ............ 31,900 69 
WORF GHD sececcccscveessce 9,900 20% 
We PEROS GOS occ ssc cc eess 4,300 a 
TRree VOATS BO .. 2... eccses 13,500 28 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 
June 29-July 5. 21 135,810 80,495 59 
Previous week. 26 155,010 93,009 60 
Year ago ...... 19 131,850 34,584 26 

Two years ago. 16 89,250 22,005 24% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of June 29-July 5, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wheat, bus.. 142,200 16,800 105,085 29,350 
Corn, bus.... 21,250 30,000 21,220 13,040 
Oats, bus.... 51,250 246,400 23,600 91,700 


NO OHIO STATE MILL 


A. V. Donahey, governor of Ohio, in 
referring to reports that the state would 
build a mill, writes as follows: “In this 
connection, I desire to say that this prop- 
osition has been talked of in this state 
for a long time, but we have never done 
anything about it, and I doubt if any- 
thing ever will be done. The problem 
at the prison farm is to furnish labor 
for the prisoners, and it is a question 
whether or not it could be made profit- 


able. I know of no plan to erect a flour 
mill at this time.” 


NOTES 

Robert Himes, Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., Toledo, was in Saginaw, 
Mich., for the July 4 week end. 

John T. Sherriff, flour broker, Toledo, 
has returned from an extended visit to 
the Pacific Coast, greatly improved in 
health. 

M. K. Kendrick, with the Tidewater 
Brokerage Co., Suffolk, Va., brokers and 
distributors of hay, was in Toledo and 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, last week attend- 
ing a convention of the Hay Dealers’ 
National Association. 

W. P. Barlow, manager Drummond 
Brokerage Co., Buckhannon, W. Va., 
was in Toledo calling on the Mennel 
Milling Co., the account of which he has 
for that part of Virginia, and also at- 


.tended the convention of hay dealers 


and shippers at Cedar Point. 
ATLANTA 


Flour prices last week were steady 
and strong for the average patents. 
Jobbers and merchants were buying 
readily in small lot shipments to meet a 
fairly good trade, but were not disposed 
to increase stocks until new crop de- 
velopments were more determined. 

Wheat millfeed trade continued fair 
at the advance in prices generally. How- 
ever, dealers and jobbers were buying 
very conservatively and holding their 
sales to cash or nearly so. 

Hominy feed prices were high, in 
keeping with the corn market. Volume 
was very light. 

Cottonseed meal demand was rather 
dull. Hulls were about exhausted, and 
were quoted only nominally. 

J. Hore TiaNer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

With the wheat market continuing 
strong, flour buyers are exercising even 
more caution than previously reported, 
and this policy last week resulted in a 
diminished volume of business in this 
territory. 

Exporters advanced prices to mid- 
western mills and put through some 
good-sized orders to Scotland and Ire- 
land. Eastern coast buyers took a fair 
quantity, and good shipping directions 
on old orders were received from the 
South and the Southwest. The largest 
part of the trade, however, is coming 
from buyers within a few hundred miles 
of the mills. 

Figures on the aggregate output of 
flour by mills in Indianapolis, inspec- 
tions of grain and stocks in store and 
the figures for the corresponding periods 
of a year ago were unavailable because 
of the Fourth of July coming on Friday 
and mills not deeming it advisable to re- 
open 4or milling operations on the day 
following, and the closing of the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade for the two days, 
but one large mill gave the output as 
around 6,500 bbls, which would bring the 
total output to about 7,000 or 8,000 bbls. 
Prices were reported unchanged, al- 
though _ advanced slightly the first 
of the week, but declined later. 

The feed trade suffered again be- 
cause of favorable weather for pastur- 
ing of live stock. Some feed was shipped 
near the center of output. Prices were 
reported practically unchanged. 

The Indianapolis Board of Trade be- 
ing closed both July 4 and 5, late prices 
could not be obtained, but those which 
prevailed the day previous to the holi- 
day were, f.o.b., 414%c to New York: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.12@1.14 bu, No. 2 
hard $1.10@1.12; corn, No. 2 white 98c 
@$1, No. 3 white 97@99c, No. 2 yellow 
964%4@98l4c, No. 3 yellow 954%@97 4c, 
No. 2 mixed 9444@97%4c, No. 3 mixed 
934%4@94c; oats, No. 2 white 54@55c, 
No. 3 white 53@54%. 

Inspection of grain the same day: 
wheat, No. 2 red 2 cars, No. 3 red 1, No. 
4 red 2, No. 2 hard 2; corn, No. 2 white 
6 cars, No. 3 white 7, No. 4 white 1, sam- 
ple white 1, No. 2 yellow 4, No. 3 yellow 
3, No. 5 yellow 1, No. 6 mixed 1; oats, 
No. 3 white 4 cars, No. 4 white 3; rye, 
No. 3, 1 car. 

NOTES 

The Home Milling Co., Clayton, has 
filed a certificate of preliminary dissolu- 
tion. 
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Indianapolis flour mills are paying 
$1.07 bu for No, 2 red wheat, delivered 
at the door. 

The Beck Grain Co., with $10,000 capi- 
tal, has been incorporated at Shelbyville, 
with Walter R. and Lova Beck, and 
Russell and Irene Hilligoss as directors. 

Two grain elevators which were op- 
erated at Shelbyville by the American 
Hominy Co., and which were placed in 
the hands of a receiver some time ago, 
were sold recently. One was bought by 
the Beck Grain & Feed Co., the other 
by Scott & Snyder, grain and coal deal- 
ers. Both will be operated as grain ele- 
vators. Curis O. Apion. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers who have been stocked up with 
old wheat reported business good last 
week. Domestic demand was increas- 
ing, while export inquiry showed some 
life, though no sales were made. It is 
learned that some mills have permitted 
their wheat stocks to run low, and are 
losing belated trade that is going to 
mills that can make prompt delivery. 
Quotations, based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: best patent $7.75, straights 
$6.75; Kansas, $7.80; spring, $8.25. 
Clears in jutes, carload lots, first $5, 
seconds $4.50. 

Millfeed continued in strong demand, 
with orders piling up ahead of possible 
delivery. Quotations: bran, $28 ton; 
mixed feed, $28; shorts, $30. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 

The local flour market last week was 
extremely dull at the close. Mill quo- 
tations were nominal, without material 
change from the previous week. No 
business of any extensive character was 
reported. Strictly northwestern springs 
were quoted at $8.20@8.70 and bakers 
grades $7.90@8.10; Kansas patents, top 
grades $7.30@7.80, bakers grades $6.80@ 
7.30; soft winter wheat patents, $6.20@ 
6.60. 

The feed market was strong, with an 
advance in prices, but very little offered, 
and only moderate orders were reported. 
Flour middlings were quoted at $32@33, 
standard middlings $31@32, standard 
bran $30@30.50, and red dog $38@40. 

NOTES 

Cartwright’s Bakery, Portsmouth, has 
been sold to G, C. King, who will operate 
it on a somewhat larger scale. 

F. H. Hobbs, president Merchants’ Bak- 
ery, is recovering from an illness which 
confined him to his home for several 
weeks. 


W. R. Meech, well-known flour broker 
and head of the Lyon & Greenleaf 
branch here, has been elected president 
of the Norfolk Tidewater Association of 
Credit Men, of which he formerly was 
vice president. 

The army supply base terminals and 
warehouses here, leased by the city for 
municipal terminals since 1918, have been 
turned over to the control of the United 
States Shipping Board, but the city will 
be allowed to make a new lease on the 
property, and continue to operate it as 
before. A_ section of the terminals, 
— d with extensive flour handling 
machinery, has been used for several 
years for the storage and transshipment 
of flour, most of which is moved from 
the west coast for transatlantic ship- 


ment. Joserpu A. Lesuire. 
NASHVILLE 
Last July, southeastern flour mills 


were booking sales very freely. There 
was a marked contrast in conditions 
last week, no forward sales whatever 
being reported. There was a fair amount 
of business for immediate. shipment, and 
withdrawals on contracts were good. 
These two latter factors account for the 
excellent running time of the mills. 

No purchases of new wheat have been 
reported, and no new crop market has 
been established. The harvest is far ad- 
vanced in Tennessee and adjacent terri- 
tory. Threshing is reported in some iso- 
lated places. Reports indicate that the 
quality will be good, and yield better 
than anticipated some weeks ago. Old 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, is quoted at 
$1.33@1.35 bu, Nashville. 

Owing to strength of feed, recent ad- 
vances of wheat are not fully reflected 
in the flour market. Prices, July 5, 
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were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.40@ 
7.75; standard or regular patent, $6.40@ 
6.75; straight patent, $5.80@6.15; first 
clears, $4@4.50. 

Rehandlers report a strong market and 
seasonable business. Hot weather is re- 
sulting in some better sales to bakers. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered, Nashville, $7.75@8.50; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $7@7.50 
(new crop 50c@§1 less). 

Notwithstanding running time at the 
mills is better than usual at this period, 
millfeed continued to show strength, and 
mills were disposing of output. Prices: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $23@25; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $27@29. 

Corn meal prices were strong, with 
demand light, due probably to the fact 
that meal was almost as high as wheat 
flour, while normally it is much cheaper. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.30@2.40; 
unbolted, $2.20@2.30. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 21-28 ....... 173,220 99,676 57.5 
Previous week ... 188,220 95,176 50.5 
Veer Q@BO .ccccece 180,420 76,509 42.4 
Two years ago... 168,570 65,161 38.6 
Three years ago.. 187,380 72,279 38.5 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 5 June 28 
Wiawr, Bile ..i.cstcscec. BRE88 14,500 
Wheat, bus ............ 205,000 283,000 
COPR, DOB ccccscsccsuce 419,700 61,000 
Cate, DUB ...ccrcccccees 110,000 173,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
last week, 116 cars. 

E, Wilkinson, of the Western Grain 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., was in Nashville 
last week. 

Winfield Stephens, of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., was 
a recent visitor to southeastern points. 

Frances S. McDowell, director of the 
home economics department of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association at Nashville, 
has gone to Baltimore to attend the an- 
nual convention of the American Home 
Economics Association. 

The Kentucky Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
Middlesboro, Oct. 7-8. The convention 
committee consists of C. D. Hayes, J. 
H. Stehlin, A. G. Nagel, J. Hill and M. 
P. Evans. The association is putting on 
a membership drive, in which prizes will 
be awarded. 

Joun Lerrer. 


DECREASE IN WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Receipts of wheat 
in Kansas City in the crop year ending 
June 30 were 60,600,000 bus, 18,000,000 
less than in the preceding season and 
37,000,000 less than two years ago. 

The decrease was due chiefly to the 
reduction of 39,000,000 bus in the Kansas 
crop last season. The fact that receipts 
showed a reduction of only 18,000,000 
bus when the Kansas crop was 39,000,000 
bus smaller than in the preceding season 
was accounted for in part by the small- 
er movement direct from the country to 
Gulf ports. Galveston and New Orleans 
have exported around 20,000,000 bus 
less wheat this season than last. 

Corn receipts showed a gain of 6,000,- 
000 bus and oats of 1,000,000 bus over 
the preceding season. 

Total of all grain for the year was 
98,842,000 bus, 8,500,000 less than in the 
preceding season and 28,000,000 less than 
two years ago. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 





CROP CONDITIONS IN POLAND 

According to a report received from 
Warsaw by the Department of Com- 
merce, it is reported that wheat was win- 
ter killed 50 per cent and rye 30 per 
cent; serious drouth furthered iosses, 
including spring grain area and sugar 
beets contingent. Immediate rainfall is 
needed in some districts. Further grain 
damage is feared from the widespread 
insect and rodent pest plague. Or- 
ganized attempts to overcome these pests 
are hindered by lack of chemicals and 
machinery. 
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SEATTLE 

New business in Pacific northwestern 
markets has been largely confined to 
family grades, for which last week’s de- 
mand was reported by the mills to have 
been fair to good. Most bakers are 
booked up to the new crop, and business 
in bakers grades has been confined al- 
most entirely to deliveries on old book- 
ings. 

Demand from other states, excepting 
California, from where it has been about 
normal, was extremely dull last week. 
Atlantic seaboard markets could not be 
interested in coast flour. 

Cables exchanged between coast mills 
and oriental markets last week showed 
that stocks of flour at Hongkong and 
Chinese ports were still large and that 
it will take from 30 to 60 days before 
they are absorbed. Until they are re- 
duced, new business is not looked for. 
Oriental importers indicated that coast 
flour offers of $5.80 bbl, cif., for 
straights, were 60@80c bbl out of line. 

Washington milling wheat, which has 
been scarce all the season, on account 
of the light 1923 spring wheat crop, is 
very strong, and little is available. The 
prospects for the 1924 crop are for a 
considerably lighter yield than last year; 
consequently, the limited stocks are held 
for an advance. Montana spring wheats, 
which have been in good demand during 
the past year, promise to be a consider- 
ably more important factor in coast 
markets during the new crop year. 

Choice Washington milling wheat, 
sacked, coast, commanded $1.32@1.33 bu 
at the end of last week, and Montana 
dark hard northern spring, 14 per cent 
protein, $1.58, bulk, coast.. Washington 
western white was held at $1.19, sacked, 
coast, and western red at $1.18. 

The millfeed market has been strong. 
Washington mill-run has commanded $29 
ton, coast, and Montana mixed feed 
$26.50@27. 

Washington flours were more strong- 
ly held last week, but not quotably high- 
er. Quotations, basis 49-lb cottons, coast, 
in straight cars: family patent, $6.60@ 
7.10 bbl; straights, $5.10@5.60; cut-off, 
$5.20@5.70. Pastry flour, basis 98-lb 
cottons, $6@6.40; bakers patent, same 
basis, $6.70@7.10; blends, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific 
hard wheats, $7.30@8. 

Dakota top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, $8.35@8.75 bbl; 
Montana, $7.40@7.65. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 29-July 5..... 52,800 19,455 37 
Previous week ..... 52,800 28,784 55 
TOGP OOO ccceccevss 52,800 23,501 45 
Two years ago..... 52,800 11,216 31 
Three years ago.... 52,800 18,096 34 
Four years ago..... 52,800 11,008 21 
Five years ago..... 52,800 22,950 43 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 29-July 5..... 57,000 19,277 34 
Previous week ..... 57,000 29,047 51 
FOO QBHO occcccsecs 57,000 8,479 15 
Two years ago..... 57,000 11,082 19 
Three years ago.... 57,000 8,739 15 
Four years ago..... 57,000 5,898 10 
Five years ago..... 57,000 34,480 60 


FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS 
Exports of flour and wheat from 
Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) for 
the last two crop years ended June 30: 
FLOUR, BBLS 


To— 1923-24 1922-23 
GREE cccccccccecsvetees 2,789,930 1,934,095 
South and Central Amer- 

BOR cc cdeecceceesesvtce 197,780 200,676 
WOBTORS cc cccccccccccceses 70,705 164,864 
OT rar ST er eee 112,137 84,203 


19,120 29,851 


To— 1923-24 1922-23 
. Stauitewees caren oad 1,099 673 
ere rrr re 5,325 2,913 
re ery ee 89 50 
British Columbia ......... 16 41 

NOTES 


A. J. Webster, R. L. Smith and E. R. 
Boyd have incorporated as A. J. Web- 
ster Co., Inc., to erect a feed mill and 
do a general grain business at Palouse, 
Wash. 

Seattle and Tacoma shipped 33,986 
bbls flour to California in June, as fol- 
lows: to San Francisco, 18,665; Wil- 
mington, 9,878; Los Angeles, 3,433; 
Oakland, 550; San Diego, 1,460. For 
the year ended June 30, 1924, shipments 
were 898,734 bbls. 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in June were 208,205 bbls, as fol- 
lows: to Hongkong, 94,000; Shanghai, 
35,350; Tientsin, 5,000; Tsingtau, 10,000; 
Dairen, 13,000; Yokohama, 750; Kobe, 
50; Manila, 21,290; Cebu, 3,510; Iloilo, 
2,750; Honolulu, 12,095; Glasgow, 5,405; 
London, 2,140; Peru, 2,865. 

The Pacific Export Flour Co., recently 
formed by north Pacific Coast millers 
under the Webb-Pomerene act, has ap- 
pointed as Seattle manager E. D. Mac- 
Pherson, formerly manager flour and 
grain department Seattle branch Mit- 
subishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., of Tokio, 
Japan. Frank L. Shull, of Portland, 


.general manager Pacific Export Flour 


Co., was in Seattle last week on company 
business. 

A misunderstanding having arisen be- 
tween the Seattle and Portland mer- 
chants’ exchanges and the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association as to 
the discounts on certain grades of wheat 
adopted by the grain dealers’ association 
at its annual meeting at Lewiston, 
Idaho, on June 6-7, which discounts the 
exchanges also agree to adopt, the Seat- 
tle Merchants’ Exchange suspended trad- 
ing last week until the matter could be 
straightened out. 


PORTLAND 

There was only a moderate demand in 
the local flour market last week. Prices, 
while unchanged, were firm, in line with 
the strength of wheat. The mills listed 
the best family patents in straight cars 
at $6.85, bakers hard wheat at $7.25 and 
bakers blue-stem patents at $6.60. In- 
terest in the export flour market is still 
lacking. 

Output of Portland mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

June 29-July 5..... 62,000 19,780 31 
Previous week ..... 62,000 38,600 62 
TOSP OBO se cacccesvs 62,000 28,772 46 
Two years ago..... 57,000 25,332 44 
Three years ago.... 48,000 19,523 40 
Four years ago..... 48,000 16,422 34 
Five years ago..... 42,600 17,053 40 


The millfeed market continued strong, 
dry weather causing a stronger demand. 
Mill-run was listed in straight cars at 
$29 ton and middlings at 1. Other 
feeds advanced. Rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $44 ton, rolled barley at $46, 
cracked corn at $50 and scratch feed 
at $49. 

Demand for wheat was not strong, but 
exceeded the supply. Closing bids at 
the Merchants’ Exchange: hard white, 
$1.31 bu; soft white and western white, 
$1.17; hard winter and northern spring, 
$1.14; western red, $1.13. No cars of 
new wheat have arrived yet, but many 
samples have been received, showing 
varying quality. 

The coarse grains were all strong. 
Last bids: No. 2 eastern yellow corn, $43 
ton; No. 3, $42.75; white oats, $38; gray 
oats, $37; barley, $38@38.50. 

Flour shipments from Portland in 
June were 175,180 bbls exported and 92,- 
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125 to domestic ports. Shipments to the 
Orient: to Shanghai, 40,065 bbls; Tsing- 
tau, 16,525; Taku Bar, 48,600; New- 
chwang, 10,000; Dairen, 22,500; Manila, 
8,875; Hongkong, 52,250; Kobe, 1,000; 
Tientsin, 15,000. 

Wheat shipments from Portland in 
June were 1,648,030 bus to Europe and 
the Orient, and 304,972 to domestic 
ports. 

Total flour shipments for the cerci| 
year: foreign, 1,979,254 bbls; previous 
year, 1,177,017; domestic, 742,361; pre- 
vious year, 606,055. 

Wheat shipments for the cereal yeur: 
foreign, 24,145,798 bus; previous yeir, 
14,785,955; domestic, 955,732; previo.is 
year, 225,575. 

Wheat receipts at Portland for tie 
cereal year broke all records, totali)¢ 
26,075 cars, as against 17,180 in the p: 
vious year. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


OGDEN 

While there was little trading 1a t 
week in Utah and Idaho markets, whe t 
receipts at Ogden continued normal f.-r 
the season, averaging 15 cars daily, a: | 
wheat prices were somewhat easi: -. 
There is a continued demand, especial! 
for hard and dark wheats, and this 
reflected in the prices quoted. 

Dark northern spring sold on the ba- 
of $1.30 bu, with dark hard winter 
$1.25 and hard winter at $1.15; so 
white wheats, $1.15@1.20. All of the 
prices were for the top grades and « 
the basis of milling-in-transit billin.. 
freight paid to Ogden. 

Millers have been making a more car: 
ful survey of crop conditions throug! 
out Utah and southern Idaho, findin 
that there will be a decided shortage « 
grain. The yield is now estimated ; 
about 60 per cent of normal, with po 
sible decrease to even a lower point ui 
less there is rain. Dry land spring whea'. 
being grown without irrigation, is r 
ported to be almost a total loss. Wint: 
wheat is somewhat better. 

Flour demand continues excelle: 
from the Pacific Coast and on the Uta 
market, although there have not bee 
many extensive bookings from the sout! 
eastern states, the price conditions hol« 
ing against Utah sales at present. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


GREAT FALLS 
Montana mills have added another 25: 
to patent flour quotations, the advanc: 
being due to the further rise in the pric 
of wheat. Practically all commercial flou 
mills of the state are operating at pres 
ent, but millers say demand is only fo 
immediate needs, and bookings are no! 
far ahead. They express satisfaction. 
however, with the outlook. Curren! 
prices: patent flour $7.25 bbl and firs! 
clear $4.70, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Grea 
Falls, car lots; bran $25 ton and stand 

ard middlings $27, same terms. 


NOTES 
June rainfall in the Montana whea' 
belt totaled approximately four inche 
on the average. 


Charles R. McClave, president anc 
manager Montana Flour Mills Co., say: 
that crop conditions at present are a: 
favorable as at any time since 1915, and 
he believes the wheat crop will total very 
close to 50,000,000 bus. 


Count of the referendum vote taken 
by the Montana Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation on June 26 shows that the mem- 
bership has indorsed the management of 
the board of directors, and the continu- 
ance of the wheat pool in Montana also 
is authorized. 


Marshaling its forces to get ready to 
handle the wheat crop that will be grown 
along its lines in Montana, the Milwau- 
kee Railway Company is going to put 
3,200 grain boxes at the disposal of 
Montana wheat shippers, according to 
W. R. Wahoske, division passenger and 
freight agent for that road in Montana. 
He says the storage capacity of the 
elevators along the Milwaukee lines ex- 
ceeds 2,000,000 bus, and he has no fear 
of freight congestion from wheat on 


his lines. 
Joun A. Curry. 
The rye crop in Bulgaria is forecast 


at 6,574,000 bus, compared with 6,862,- 
000 in 1923. This is a slight decrease. 
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JOB’S LAMENT 

One of the lamentations of Job was 
“the evil I have the most feared has at 
last befallen me,” and if present reports 
are correct the farmers, at least those 
in some western states, are much in the 
same position because the propaganda 
which was started some time ago for the 
purpose of proving their exceedingly bad 
financial condition and joyously hailed by 
then as a means of securing extremely 
drastic class legislation, has become more 
or 'ess a boomerang. 

So well was this campaign carried on 
that it apparently convinced a large 
number of congressmen, a large part of 
the urban population, and all of the 
farmers, that they—the farmers—were 
broke. Apparently this is not all who 
were convinced, for recently it has de- 
veloped that financial interests to which 
the farmers usually look for aid at cer- 
tai: times were also convinced, and have 
sine, on occasions, questioned the ad- 
vis: bility of loaning money to those en- 
gaced in an industry which is admit- 
tediy in such a deplorable financial posi- 
tio. as that set forth by the propa- 
gandist and the politician seeking, not 
the farmer’s good, but his vote. 

it is now beginning to dawn upon 
farmers generally that they have lent 
themselves to a scheme which can do 
then nothing but harm, and now that 
they are beginning to feel its effects are 
doing all they can to kill off these effects 
ani prevent any more of the same kind 
of propaganda’ being broadcasted 
throughout the country, but, like a prai- 
ric fire, once started it is difficult to stop. 





NEW YORK 

The holidays at the close of the week, 
coupled with high prices, prevented sales 
from reaching any remarkable propor- 
tions and the business done was chiefly 
for immediate needs. The fact, how- 
ever, that spot stocks are so extremely 
light makes this purchasing a small, 
steady stream, especially when a slight 
decline brings prices toward buyers’ 
ideas. At present they seem determined 
not to buy unless mills can see their way 
clear to lower prices, and the bids they 
make are, as a rule, 20@25c below quo- 
tations. 

The only thing that brings them into 
the market is a real need for flour, but 
while technically stocks are the lightest 
they have been in a long time, the trade 
everv once in a while manages to dig up 
flour for resale that was entirely un- 
suspected of existence. Moreover, cars 
have been coming through from the mills 
in such good time that buyers feel that 
they can at any time get what they need 
within 10 days or two weeks after placing 
the order. 

Prices here covered a wide range. It 
was difficult to interest buyers in flour 
at the upper end of the range, as they 
persisted in holding the thought that 
prices are coming down. The quotations 
mae on new crop flour were 15@20c be- 
low the old crop prices of the same mills, 
but were still within the range of prices. 
Some sales of new crop flour were re- 
ported at $6, but most buyers seemed to 
think these prices should be about $1 
less than the old before taking on any 
long lines, which prospect did not seem 
immediate, to say the least. 

The average spring standard patents 
ranged $7.10@7.25, although there were 
Sales of good flour during the week at 
$6.95, and quotations went up to $7.60. 
Semolina flour prices were high, 44@ 
45sec. On rye flour there was practically 
no business done. Prices ranged $4.75@ 
5.50. Export demand was extremely 
quiet. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent $7.50@8, standard patents $6.95@ 


7.50, clears $5.50@6.15; hard winter short 
patents $6.60@7.30, straights $5.80@6.50, 
clears $5@5.80; rye, $4.75@5.50,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 106,686 bbls; exports, 
86,267. 
WHEAT 

The wheat market was held within nar- 
row limits by heavy eastern selling. A 
large amount of long grain was sold, to 
which prices reacted sharply, although 
the readiness with which it was taken 
seemed to speak well for the steadiness 
of the market. Foreign markets were 
firm. Sentiment here was divided. Ex- 
port sales were only fair, as European 
buyers have not shown themselves willing 
to pay the high prices and many of their 
bids have been below a working basis. 
Crop reports in the United States have 
been good. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.34144; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.5714; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.32144; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba, in bond, f.0.b., export, 
$1.37; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.28%. Receipts, 610,800 bus; ex- 
ports, 659,981. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Early in the week the market was 
very strong, as a result of universally 
bad crop reports. Better weather in the 
corn belt later in the week checked. the 
advance. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.19144; No. 2 mixed, $1.181%4; No. 2 
white, $1.2014. Receipts, 39,500 bus; ex- 
ports, 381. 

Early in the week, oats were active 
and firm, with good commission house 
trade, but later on price changes became 
erratic, closing lower. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 64c; No. 3 white, 63c. Receipts, 
136,000 bus; exports, 31,661. 

NOTES 

C. R. Heaney, of the Christian Mills, 
Minneapolis, spent several days here last 
week, 

J. G. Webster, local agent for the New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill, spent last 
week at Deal Island, Md. 

J. P. Harry has joined the selling 
force of Samuel Knighton & Son, to 
cover northern New York. 

A. J. Gardner, now managing the Chi- 
cago office of Wade & Gardner, was in 
New York over the holiday. 

C. A. Hiebert, manager Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., motored here with his fam- 
ily from McPherson, Kansas. 

J. A. Sim, manager Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., is back from a 10 
days’ motor trip to Quebec, returning via 
the White Mountains. 

E. C. Schlueter, treasurer C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Ellicott City, Md., last 
week called on the Harry E. White Co., 
which represents the mill for export. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, sailed from 
New York with his daughter, Miss Dor- 
othy, on the George Washington, July 4, 
to spend several weeks in Paris. 

Erwin Fischer, of the New York office 
of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., and 
E. O. Challenger, were among the flour 
men who went, with several macaroni 
manufacturers, to the macaroni conven- 
tion at Buffalo, July 8-10. 


BOSTON 

Boston flour buyers are still hesitating 
about laying in new supplies of flour, 
and salesmen report a very dull trade 
last week. About all the flour needed 
can be purchased at old prices, despite 
the market being openly held firm. The 
sharp advance of feeds during the past 
few weeks is a factor in determining the 
price at which flour buyers will take 
hold. They feel that this advance of 
nearly $5 ton should cause much lower 


flour prices to prevail. Despite the fact 
that concessions from asking prices are 
being made by many millers, the volume 
of sales did not increase last week. There 
was little business in new crop flour. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, at 
the close of the week: spring patents, 
special short $8.35@8.50, standard pat- 
ents $7@8.35, first clear $5.75@6.25; hard 
winter patents, $6.85@7.60; soft winter 
patents $6.85@7.50, straight $5.75@6.30, 
clear $5.25@5.75. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending July 5, with com- 
parisons: 

7-Receipts— -——Stocks— 


1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbis.... 16,575 15,600 ..... ..... 
i. A 20,175 121,208 201,326 
Corn, bus..... 1,175 |. ite 15,259 
Oats, bus..... 29,375 17,125 80,871 25,025 
ce see sees 71,850 1,065 130,180 
Millfeed, tons. 44 oe @nage ‘sewes 
Corn meal, bbis Sa -s0e36; sekae «856 

RECEIPTS DURING JUNE 

1924 1923 

I, SEE abe 50.0 4 een es ee0e 96,050 68,105 
WH, DE aeccccescccesce 2,550 773,150 
I, 4 be eek es wet 7,325 54,000 
EE idap eb enaset.eve es 119,325 136,175 
as 668400460455 bs 2,175 26,000 
, Ss wccenas sens 125 244 
oo ee eee ee! weetes 
Oatmeal, casem .........+- | reer 
Oatmeal, sacks ........... As 


The stock of unsold flour in Boston 
July 1, 1924, was 32,125 bbls, compared 
with 34,113 on June 1 and 40,371 a year 


ago. Slight decreases are also reported 
at other New England distributing 
points. 


Receivers reported a better demand 
for wheat feeds, despite the higher prices 
quoted. Other feeds were also in better 
demand. A little Canadian bran was of- 
fered by resellers at about the same 
range of prices as domestic bran, but 
there were no offerings for shipment. 
No Pacific Coast bran was offered, either 
on spot or for shipment. Quotations: 
spring bran, $31@31.50; winter bran, 
hard $31@31.25, soft $31.50@31.75; mid- 
dlings, standard $31@31.25, flour $35.75 
@36; mixed feed, $31@35; red dog, $42; 
gluten feed, July shipment, $43.55; glu- 
ten meal, July shipment, $53.80; hominy 
feed, $41.50; stock feed, $39.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $17; cottonseed meal, $45.50@ 
56.50; linseed meal, $47@48,—all in 100s. 

Corn meal was strong and higher, with 
a fairly good demand. Granulated yel- 
low was $2.75, bolted yellow $2.70, feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn $2.25, all in 
100’s. Oatmeal was firmly held at the 
recent advance. Rolled was quoted at 
$3.50, with cut and ground at $3.85, in 
90-lb sacks. Rye flour was held higher, 
with a good demand at $5.25@5.50 bbl 
for choice white patent, and straights 
at $4.90@5.30. 

NOTES 


There were no exports of flour or grain 
from Boston during the seven days end- 
ing July 5. 

W. J. Davidson, treasurer Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., flour distributor, 
has returned from an extended trip to 
Great Britain and the Continent. 

C. A. Hiebert, manager Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, together 
with his son, Theodore, was in Boston 
last week, the guest of J. A. Schroeder. 

R. Kaliske, of the Mystic Mills, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 
was in Boston last week, the guest of 
Frederick J. Volkmann, his representa- 
tive. 

Herbert L. Hammond, of the Charles 
M. Cox Co., Boston, feed distributor in 
New England, together with Mrs. Ham- 
mond and their son John, sailed July 5 
from Boston on the steamship Samaria 
for Liverpool, and will make a seven 
weeks’ tour of England and France. 

Mark Crosby Taylor, veteran flour 
merchant, a brief notice of whose death 
was published in the last issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, was widely known 
in the New England flour trade. He 
came here from Orleans, Mass., in 1870, 
and had made Boston his home ever since. 
Fifty years ago he became associated as 
bookkeeper with the firm which he later 
entered as a partner, and with which he 
remained until his death. It was known 
in 1874 as James F. Edmands & Co. 
The firm changed titles several times as 
new partners were added, and since 1904 
had operated under the name of Sands, 
Taylor & Wood Co. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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BALTIMORE 

With buyers and sellers widely apart 
in their views and refusing to get to- 
gether, flour locally last week was about 
as deadlocked as the Democratic nation- 
al convention. Still, something was 
done early in old hard winters at a 
good discount under springs, while later 
an occasional car of the latter also was 
taken at the ruling premium to meet 
some urgent need, but only as medicine 
and with a wry face. 

The trade is becoming impressed by 
the lateness of the season, the light 
movement of new wheat, the threatened 
shortage in corn and the indications that 
the bears have sold more July wheat 
than they will be able to deliver. On 
the other hand, buyers regard with ex- 
treme satisfaction the reports that are 
being received concerning the great 
yields and high quality of the new south- 
western crop, for herein they see their 
only hope of holding their own for the 
next twelvemonth. Near-by soft win- 
ter straights were in limited supply and 
demand at quotations, with new stock 
for July-August shipment obtainable in 
instances at slight concession from the 
price of old. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10 
@lic less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $7.25@7.50, 
standard patent $6.75@7; hard winter 
short patent $6.60@6.85, straight $6.10@ 
6.35; soft winter short patent $5.60@ 
5.85, straight (near-by) $4.85@5.10; rye 
flour, white $4.85@5.10, dark $4.35@ 
4.60, City mills’ jobbing prices: spring 
patent, $8.45; winter patent, $7.05; win- 
ter straight, $6.55. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
15,248 bbls, 4,240 of which were destined 
for export. Exports, 7,680 bbls. 

City mills ran lightly and reported 
trade quiet, export and domestic. They 
advanced flour 10@15c bbl and feed $3 
ton. 

Millfeed was upward and more active 
throughout. Car lot quotations, in 100- 
lb sacks, per ton: spring bran $29@30; 
soft winter bran, $31@32; standard mid- 
dlings, $30@31; flour middlings, $33@ 
34; red dog, $41@42; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $32. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
unsettled, scarce and wanted, closing %c 
lower to %c higher as to grade than a 
week ago, or 14%@1%c down from the 
top. No. 2 ted winter, garlicky, closed 
on July 3 at 1%c under No. 2 red win- 
ter, as against 24%c under the previous 
week and 5%c under last year. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.18%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.17% ; 
range of southern for week, $1.15@ 
1.193%; last year, 90c@$1.25. 

Of the 2,099 bus wheat received here 
last week, 2,023, all Canadian, went to 
export elevators. Exports were 281,- 
367 bus, of which 241,367 were Cana- 
dian. Stocks were 59,755 bus, 46,284 do- 
mestic and 13,471 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat so 
far this season, 76 bus; same time last 
year, 42,042. 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.15; No. 2, spot, 9544c; 
No. 3, spot, 924%c. Receipts for four 
days, 11,864 bus; stock, 134,316. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to July 3, 1924, 340,393 bus; 
year ago, 368,910. Range of prices last 
week, 91%c@$1; last year, 84%@91\c. 

Closing prices for oats: No, 2 white, 
domestic, 6444c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
634%c. Receipts for four days, 2,454 
bus; stock, 71,231. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
8544c, or Ie lower for the week. Re- 
ceipts for four days, 1,453 bus; exports, 
60,000; stock, 78,109. 


NOTES 


Receipts of millfeed at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to July 1 were 5,637 tons; same 
period last year, 7,649. 

J. Ross Myers, flour jobber, on July 1 
took into partnership his son, J. Ross, 
Jr., and changed the firm name to J. 
Ross Myers & Son, with office and ware- 
house at 324 Holliday Street. 

Visitors to this market last week in- 
cluded Philip Little, of the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, and E. E. May, 
head miller-and manager of the Lake 
View Milling Co., Chambersburg, Pa. , 


It is announced that by consent of 
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court a receiver has been appointed for 
the Yankee System Baking Co., this city, 
with bond fixed at $500. The bill of 
complaint alleged that the company 
owed the complainant $798 back salary, 
and was unable to meet its obligations. 


The first new wheat of the season, 76 
bus damp sample grade containing gar- 
lic, cheat and smut, but of good berry and 
color, arrived from Virginia on July 3 
and sold at $1.15 bu. First new wheat 
last year, 146 bus excellent quality, also 
from Virginia, was received on June 23 
and brought $1.25. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to July 1, 666,976 bbls; same time last 
year, 611,184. Flour exports from Jan. 
1 to July 1, 280,420 bbls; same time last 
year, 241,539. Grain receipts from Jan. 
1 to July 1, 12,786,423 bus; same time 
last year, 30,780,821. Grain exports from 
Jan. 1 to July 1, 13,346,902 bus; same 
time last year, 33,573,881. 

A car of near-by No. 2 yellow corn on 
track brought $1.15 bu in this market on 
July 1, when No. 2 red winter wheat, 
garlicky, was quoted at $1.17. The day 
before, 3,000 bus No. 2 white corn sold 
at 98c bu, showing the great premium 
on yellow over white for feeding pur- 
poses. Some of the local prophets are 
predicting that corn in this section will 
not pan out more than half a crop this 
season, and will sell well over the price 
of wheat. 

Some fine heads of new hard winter 
wheat from Meade, Kansas, said to be 
yielding 30 bus to the acre, were exhib- 
ited on ’change here July 3 by Lewis 
Blaustein, president Atlantic Flour Mills 
Corporation, who received them from his 
son, who is one of the Baltimore students 
now engaged in helping the western 
farmers to harvest their grain. Reports 
have it that some of the Kansas yields 
are running 40 bus to the acre and more, 
with a high percentage of protein. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Mills have been canceling their out- 
standing contracts closely, and are in- 
sisting upon their periods of duration 
being closely observed, as well as quan- 
tity limits being adhered to strictly. This 
is not strange, in view of the fact that 
there are some outstanding contracts, or 
were on July 1, which gave buyers an 
advantage of $1@1.50 under current 
levels. 

There has been so little selling that 
prices are largely nominal, so far as 
quantity sales are concerned. Buffalo 
quotations, July 5: spring patents, fancy 
$7.95@8.25, standard $7.60@7.85, first 
clear $5.75; Kansas fancy patents $7.25 
@7.35, standard $6.75@6.90; rye, pure 
white, $4.75@5; semolina, 43¢c lb, 100-lb 
sacks. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with weekly 
capacity, with comparisons, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 29-July 5... 187,500 103,896 56 
Previous week ... 187,500 128,414 69 
FOO BHO cvccecce 166,500 109,043 65 
Two years ago... 166,500 134,860 80 


There was nothing doing on the floor 
of the local exchange last week, with a 
two-day holiday bringing the dull week 
to a close. There was some inquiry for 
good milling wheat, but sellers had noth- 
ing to offer at buyers’ ideas, 

The same was true of corn. Canadian 
grain figured cheaper than American, 
but nothing was sold. Barley was scarce 
and firm, being offered at 92c, Buffalo, 
for the 64-lb malting grade. Two me- 
dium-sized lots were reported to have 
been sold at or near this price. 

Lake receipts continue in excess of 
3,000,000 bus weekly. For the seven 
days ending July 4 the Buffalo eleva- 
tors received by lake 1,809,383 bus wheat, 
659,000 corn, 719,571 oats, 70,176 rye and 
277,673 barley. The clearances for Mont- 
real in the same period were 483,500 bus 
wheat and 18,300 bus corn. 

Buffalo elevators had in store 10,817,- 
000 bus, a decrease in one week of 1,155,- 
000 bus. They loaded 1,364 cars for 
eastern seaboard, and 1,126,000 bus onto 
canal barges. 

Several additional steamers were tied 
up last week and are likely to be held 
in port until the new crop begins to 
move, as there is not enough downbound 
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business being offered to warrant con- 
tinued operation of all craft now going, 
and rates are too low to pay any but 
the larger steamers a reasonable return. 
The barge canal fleet is hauling a heavy 
westbound flaxseed tonnage. 

Resellers still dominate the millfeed 
market, owing to the fact that Buffalo 
mills are not offering bran or middlings, 
and western grinders are not anxious to 
book new business. Bran has been sold 
locally around $25 for shipment from 
Buffalo, and middlings for $26. West- 
ern feeds are offered for July, lake-and- 
rail, at an average price of $29.50, Bos- 
ton, and for August, September and Oc- 
tober around $30. Western mills are 
asking $1.50@2 over bran for middlings, 
but cannot get this margin, and have 
taken $1@1.50 on what sales have been 
booked. 

Oil meal has been steady, the 43 per 
cent grade bringing $42.50 for July ship- 
ment and $43 for August. 

Cottonseed meal has held firm, with 
holders asking $56, Boston, for July 
shipment, northern route. The 41 per 
cent grade is quoted around $52, same 
basis, and not much is offered for future 
shipment. Possibly some 41 per cent 
could be booked for August and Sep- 
tember around $52.50. It is reported 
the 43 per cent meal has been pretty 
well cleaned up in the valley district, 
and that offerings for July and August 
will be light elsewhere. 

A good volume of cottonseed business 
is reported booked at prevailing levels. 

NOTES 

Montgomery Bros., Warsaw, are plan- 
ning to erect a storage warehouse at 
their feed mill. 

Edward T. Williams has succeeded 
John R. Copping as manager of the 
Glenside Mill, Holley, the latter becom- 
ing a salesman for the milling company. 

Adolph C, Bickel, sales. manager at 
Buffalo for The Fleischmann Co., was 
guest of honor at a dinner given recent- 
ly in recognition of his completing 25 


years of continuous service with that . 


company. 
P. D. FaAunestock. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market ruled firm, and limits 
early last week were in some cases fur- 
ther advanced 10@25c bbl. Buyers, how- 
ever, lacked confidence, and followed 
price raises very cautiously. The volume 
of business transacted was therefore of 
small proportions. Stocks in the hands 
of bakers are small, but purchasers will 
not operate except to supply immediate 
necessities. Receipts during the week 
were 5,513,144 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
3,850 sacks to Dundee, 2,400 to Leith, 
18,300 to Glasgow, 800 to Marseille and 
3,201 to Bremen. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$7.90@8.10, standard patent $7.45@7.75, 
first clear $5.60@6; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.50, straight $6.50@7; soft 
winter straight, $5.25@6; rye flour, $5.10 
@5.35. 

The millfeed market is firmer, with 
supplies small and demand fair. Quo- 
tations in car lots, per ton: spring bran, 
$80@30.50; soft winter bran, $30.50@ 
31.50; standard middlings, $29.50@30.50; 
flour middlings, $34.50@35.50; red dog, 
$41@A2. 

Wheat advanced 1%c early in the 
week, but prices later eased off Yc. 
Offerings were light, while trade was 
quiet. Receipts, 116,878 bus; exports, 
14,877; stock, 745,515. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator, nominal. Car 
lots for local trade, No. 2 red winter, 
$1.32@1.34; No. 3, $1.29@1.31. 

Rye was scarce, and prices early in 
the week advanced 2c. Afterwards, 
however, most of the improvement was 
lost, the market closing quiet at a net 
rise of only %c. Receipts, 2,562 bus; 
stock, 126,261. Quotations were 85@86c 
for No. 2 western and 81@82c for No. 
2 near by. 

Corn advanced 3c early, but later de- 
clined Ic and closed quiet at revised 
figures. Receipts, 16,970 bus; exports, 
none; stock, 50,240. Quotations, car lots 
for local trade: No. 2 yellow, $1.11@ 
1.12; No. 3 yellow, $1.09@1.10. 

Corn products ruled firm and higher 
under light offerings, influenced by the 
recent strength of raw material. There 


was a moderate jobbing demand. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: gran- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, $3; 
yellow and white table meal, fancy, $8; 
pearl hominy and grits, $8 

Oats were scarce and Ic higher, with 
the limited demand sufficient to absorb 
offerings. Receipts, 42,597 bus; exports, 
11,711; stock, 53,983. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 6444@65c; No. 3 white, 6344@64c. 

Oatmeal was stronger in sympathy 
with the rise in raw material, though de- 
mand was only moderate. Supplies were 
small. We quote at $4 per 100-lb sack 
for ground. 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and 
corn in June were as follows, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
June, 1924 ..... 173,657 651,215 47,092 
May, 1924 ..... 161,276 3,365,262 168,556 
June, 1923 ....;: 200,346 1,628,698 272,608 
June, 1922 ..... 186,749 3,995,124 417,406 
Exports— 
June, 1924 ..... 30,106 SOR:305 83s a wsves 
May, 1924 ..... 26,800 3,173,001 158,977 
June, 1923 ..... 20,295 1,559,926 236,492 
June, 1922 ..... 45,187 2,889,596 1,169,425 
NOTES 


The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on July 1 was 111,332 bbls, against 122,- 
007 a month ago and 173,027 on July 
1, 1923. 

Harvey C. Miller, president Philadel- 
phia Tidewater Terminal, says that ar- 
rangements with the Millers’ National 
Federation with reference to making this 
a flour concentration point are working 
out to the advantage of Philadelphia. 


Among the visitors on ’change last 
week were W. S. Weiss, of the La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., and 
Clarence S. Woolman, of the Hales & 
Hunter Co., grain and feed dealers, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Woolman was formerly con- 
nected with S. C. Woolman & Co., this 
city. 

4 SamuE  S. Daniets. 


ROCHESTER 

Apparently the trade was more intent 
last week on celebrating than dickering 
in flour. At any rate, inquiry was light, 
and actual sales reflected the general 
apathy. Scattering cars about covered 
the larger sales, with some business in 
mixed lots. 

Shipping directions on old orders were 
heavy in proportion to the amount on 
the books. Mills held prices firm on the 
higher grades of hard wheat flour. Some, 
oversold on clears, advanced 15c bbl, oth- 
ers were ready to make a slight conces- 
sion from earlier prices. Range at the 
end of last week: spring patents, $8.10 
@8.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $8@8.25; spring straights, $7.75, 
cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, 
$7.85, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$7.85; first clears, $6.40@6.65, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6.80; low grade, 
$4.75, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Mills tightened up 15@20c on winter 
straights, with mill brands now held at 
$6.60@6.65 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; locally, straights were offered at 
around $6.75. 

Both entire wheat and graham flours 
were slow, with prices 15@20c higher. 
Entire wheat $7.30@7.35 bbl, and graham 
$6.25@6.35, both cotton 98’s, mixed cars, 
Boston. Rye flour showed the combina- 
tion of higher prices and smaller de- 
mand. Mill brands, best light, 30c higher 
at $5.55@5.65 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $5.90. 

Mills had little feed to offer. There 
was considerable inquiry, but mills were 
not anxious to sell further ahead. Most 
mills advanced prices on both bran and 
middlings 50c ton, and gave preference 
to regular customers who were willing to 
accept a little flour. The range: spring 
bran, $30 ton, sacked, mostly mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $33; winter bran, $83, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
$31, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$35; winter bran, $35, sacked, mostly 
jobbing. Rye feed was closely bought 
up and firm at $26 ton, sacked, mostly 
jobbing. 

Western feed showed some improve- 
ment, with sales better than for a fort- 
night. Corn meal was higher at $42 ton, 
and ground oats steady at $44, both 
sacked, delivered. Feed mills grinding 
in transit and doing a general jobbing 
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business in western products reported 
fair inquiry. Range of prices, mixed 
cars, Rochester rate points: standard 
bran and middlings both $80.70 ton, 
sacked; ground oats slightly higher at 
$43.70, and corn meal higher at $42.70, 
Corn meal, table quality, higher at $4 
cwt, mostly small lots. 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Same BOTW 6 cccisevccaee 3,250 17 
Previous week .........++.. 5,050 27 

Of last week’s total, 2,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 600 winter and 250 
rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


PITTSBURGH 
The flour market last week wis 


snappy. There was a fair volume of 
business, although all of it was for 
prompt delivery. Buyers and sellers 
continue apart in their ideas of valuvs, 
and it appears to be the determinati .n 
of the former to hold out until now 
crop supplies are available, no matt«r 
what prices they have to pay to cover 
their immediate requirements. 

Flour quotations, July 3: spring whet, 
first patent $7.50@8.25, standard pate it 
$6.75@7.25; hard winter, short pate:t 
$6.75@7.40, standard patent $6@6.75. 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, %5 
@5.50, bulk; clears, $5.50@6.50. Rve 
flour nominal, with demand light. , 

Millfeed showed some activity early 
in the week, but toward the end was in- 
active. Prices fluctuated considerab) .. 
Quotations, July 3: standard middlinys, 
$29@30; flour middlings, $83.50@35.5)) 
red dog, $38.50@40.50; spring whe: 
bran, $27.50@28.50; linseed oil mei! 
$45.90; cottonseed oil meal 43 per cei 
protein $52.70, 36 per cent protein 
$45.20; dairy feed, 16 per cent protein 
$34.70, 22 per cent protein $43.40. 

Corn was in good demand, and prices 
took an upward course. Quotations, 
July 3: No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.11@1.'2 
bu; No. 3 yellow, $1.10@1.11; No. 4 
yellow, 88@89c; No. 5 yellow, 84@8:); 
kiln-dried yellow, granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.25, in 100-lb sack,; 
pearl hominy, $2.25. 

Oats were firm and in fair demand. 
No. 2 white, 63@64c; No. 3 white, 61( 
62c., 


ori 


os chee 


aad 


NOTES 


The monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will |)e 
held Saturday evening, July 12, in the 
Fleischmann Building, Northside, Pitts- 
burgh. 

W. S. Weiss, secretary La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn., A. M. Bonners, 
of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Ne!)., 
and F. J. Bradford, of the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, were here 
last week. 

Application will be made on July !0 
for a charter for the Eldorado Milling 
Co., Hollidaysburg, Pa., by H. R. Sno- 
berger, J. B. Snoberger and J. S. Bayer. 
The new concern will buy and sell grain, 
and manufacture it into marketab!e 
products. 

C, C. Larus. 





DEATH OF W. F. WHEATLEY 


BattimoreE, Mp.—William F. Wheat 
ley, secretary of the Baltimore Chambe~ 
of Commerce and its predecessor, th 
Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange 
from 1867 to 1903, died July 1 of pa 
ralysis at the Union Memorial Hospita! 
after a brief illness following a minor 
operation, aged 80 years. Mr. Wheatley 
had a large acquaintance, and was active 
in religious and charitable work. At the 
time of his death he was engaged in the 
insurance business. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





LESS WHEAT THROUGH GALVESTON 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Less wheat movec 
for export through the port of Galves 
ton, Texas, in the crop year ending Jun: 
30, 1924, than for several years preced 
ing, according to figures released by th: 
port authorities. Only 5,323,500 bu: 
were cleared this year, compared wit! 
17,073.000 in 1922-23, 43,299,895 in 1921 
22 and 74,919,786 in 1920-21. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 
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ECONOMY IN FLOUR LOADING SYSTEM 


NTENSE competition has _ forced 
] millers everywhere to use every 

means possible in eliminating over- 
head expense, and this necessity has 
brought many ingenious devices forward 
as savers of time and money. One of 
the most important and most successful 
of these is installed in the plant of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co. at Kansas 
City, where its efficiency over a period 
of several months has proved its value. 

It is a flour loading system which was 
devised principally by Harry G. Ran- 
dall, vice president and general man- 
ager. Mr. Randall took a loading sys- 
tem already installed in the mill, but not 
entirely successful in operation, as a 
basis from which he designed the one 
now in use. 

The present system, which, it is be- 
lieved, is unlike any ever used before, 
enables flour in any size packages to be 
sent from the packers to any one of nine 
louding docks, where it is deposited di- 
rectly in box cars, or to the warehouses 
on either the first or second floor of the 
mii, The flour can also be routed from 
the warehouses to the loading docks. 
All of this is accomplished mechanically, 
the assistance of only one man being 
required from the packers to the destina- 
tion. 

It is possible to route different size 
packages to each of the nine loading 
docks at the same time, although this is 
rarely necessary. 

The new system eliminates from five 
to seven men from the payroll of the 
mill, Mr. Randall estimates, constituting 
a saving in money of over $100 a week. 
Besides this, the mechanical loading has 
proved a time saver, enabling a car to 
be loaded in slightly more than an hour. 





In eight hours, 5,000 bbls have been 
loaded by means of the process, with 
flour moving from both the warehouses 
and the packers. The Midland plant has 
a capacity of 1,700 bbls daily. 

No truckers are required with the new 
system, the “heart” of which is a sort- 
ing table located on the second floor of 
the mill in a room adjoining that in which 
are the packers. Flour comes to this 
table from the packing room on three 
conveyor belts, each operating inde- 


pendently. It is here that the various 
sizes and brands are routed to their 
proper destinations. Here, also, was met 
the greatest problem connected with the 
designing of the system. 

At first, the flour fell from the belts 
to a flat topped table, where one or two 
men, depending on the extent of mill op- 
eration, shoved the sacks down chutes to 
the cars. It was soon fqund that even 
the most husky men were incapable of 
a full day of efficient work in lifting or 


Packing Room at Midland Plant, Showing Flour as It Is Placed on Conveyors Leading 
to Sorting Table 


The Sorting Table Where Packages Are Routed by Means of Star Boards and Inclines 
Directly Into Box Cars 


Sacks Are Discharged Directly Into Box Cars Through Chutes Leading from Sorting Table 


pushing the larger packages over the 
flat table top. After considerable ex- 
perimenting, the sorting table was re- 
built, this time of polished hard maple 
flooring, and set at various angles to the 
dumping belt. Sharp declines lead from 
where the packing room conveyors and 
the table meet to the various chutes 
which carry the flour away from the 
table. ‘The chutes are constructed of 
steel. One worker stands in front of the 
belt leading from the packers. At his 
hand are switches controlling all the 
machinery of the conveying apparatus. 
His charge is principally to see that 
everything is working as it should; little 
manual labor is necessary. 

The flour, as it drops off the belt upon 
the table, is routed automatically to 
the proper chute by a system of movable 
stop boards in the flooring. The hard, 
polished wood in the table, plus the in- 
cline to the chutes, makes the packages 
move rapidly to the outlets with no 
momentum other than that gained as 
they drop off the belt. Their direction 
is regulated almost entirely by means of 
the stop boards and the inclines of the 
table. 

When several of the chutes are being 
used at once, it becomes necessary for 
the man in charge of the work to regu- 
late the direction of part of the sacks 
somewhat by a slight push, The polished 
surface, however, eliminates the need 
for physical exertion in the operation. 

Part of the chutes lead directly to a 
loading dock, and the flour goes to the 
door of a box car before being stopped. 
Some of the loading platforms are to- 
ward the extreme front of the mill build- 
ing, however, too far from the sorting 
table for chutes to serve effectively. To 


Conveyors on First Floor of Mill Carry Flour from Part of Chutes to Forward Loading 
Docks 


Showing Flour Being Routed from Warehouse to Chutes Over Conveyor Belt 
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overcome this, other conveying belts 
were placed to take the flour packages 
as they are disgorged from the re- 
mainder of the chutes. These belts, built 
near the ceiling of the first floor of the 
mill, carry the flour to the forward part 
of the building, where it is automatically 
dumped through other chutes into the 
cars. In all cases, no labor is necessary 
from the time the flour leaves the pack- 
ers until it reaches the car door. 

The cost of the entire system was $17,- 
000. This, however, includes the cost of 
considerable experimenting, Mr. Randall 
says. Much work was necessary to find 
the proper angle at which to incline the 
sorting table, which was rebuilt several 
times. Another loss was encountered 
in placing the conveyor belts which carry 
the flour from some of the chutes to 
the forward loading docks, and which 
were also rebuilt several times before 
they performed efficiently. Another such 
system could probably be installed with 
considerably less outlay and trouble. 

The machinery required by the plan is 
neither intricate nor delicate. The table 
and chutes are, of course, of substantial 
construction and will last indefinitely. 
The conveyor belts and driving machin- 
ery are more likely to need replacement, 
but the cost of repairs will probably 
never be significant if parts are kept in 
the ordinary condition of the other 
equipment of the mill. In the nine 
months of the test at the Midland mill 
not one cent was necessary for repairs. 

The upkeep of the system is but little, 
according to Mr. Randall. The convey- 
ors are driven by electric motors at 
nominal expense. The three belts from 
the packers to the sorting table are sup- 
plied from one motor. The six convey- 
ors leading away from the table, to the 
warehouse and the forward loading 
docks, each have a separate motor, This 
power is, of course, aside from the regu- 
lar supply of the mill, and its flow is 
wholly controlled from the switchboard 
at the sorting platform. 

No patents have been taken out on 
the new system. Mr. kandall says that 
it was devised simply to meet the needs 
of his company, and that he has no in- 
tention of marketing it commercially. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 
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OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

June 29-July 5... 350,040 147,420 42 
Previous week ... 416,340 230,185 55 
TFOAF HO occcesce 350,040 129,465 37 
Two years ago... 415,890 134,640 32 
Three years ago.. 414,690 163,545 39 
Four years ago... 423,210 121,945 28 
Five years ago... 419,310 157,245 37 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exporte— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
May 31. 63 71,115 201,675 173,361 981 591 
June 7.. 63 71,115 230,656 150,976 1,589 561 
June 14, 63 71,115 223,000 149,144 1,122 1,020 


June 21, 61 69,165 229,114 178,700 2,375 663 
June 28. 60 69,390 230,185 179,998 875 1,698 
July 5.. 53 58,340 147,420 129,465 eee 


WHEAT 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 

No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 


July 2 ....... $1.27% @1.50% $1.25% @1.29% 
July 8 ....... 1.27% @1.51% 1.25% @1.29% 
July 4° ...... eee eee Desecee ceeves @...... 
July 6f ...... ween ee Deseree seer ee@.... 

July 7 ....... 1.23% @1.47% 1.21% @1.25% 
July 8 ....... 1.22% @1.47% 1.20% @1.24% 
July Sept. Dec, July Sept. Dec. 
, eee $1.21% $1.23% 5t..... Sunecee $...... 
B...00. 1.21% 1.28 Teseeee 1.18% 1.20% 
4*..... eeceee _pseece B..eeee 1.17% 1.19% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
ge ere. $1.19% @1.23% $1.17% @1.19\% 
ST Sc cvevas 1.18% @1.22% 1.16% @1.18\% 
Map SO? nc cess coctee@escece covses Drccece 
, 7) eee rrr, PTTTY Me Ter sS Cte ee 
SERP D* ccvcces 1.17% @1.21% 1.15% @1.17% 
Tt B. ocrcees 1.14% @1.18% 1.12%@1.14% 


*Holiday. tNo session. 
Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
July 5, compared with corresponding 
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weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 











1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ....1,450 1,019 1,137 1,678 
Duluth ......... 436 765 479 468 
Totals ........ 1,886 1,784 1,616 2,146 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to July 5, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis .. 91,468 118,252 91,060 64,472 
Duluth ....... 32,467 659,506 45,461 41,227 
Totals ...... 123,935 177,758 136,521 105,699 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $38.95 @39.00 
*... 38.25@38.50 





- 37.75 @38.00 
37.25 @37.50 


No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*. 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ilb sacks 19.50@20.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.70@ 2.75 
Corn meal, yellowf ............ 2.65@ 2.70 
Rye flour, white® ..........++6. 4.35@ 4.40 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... 3.40@ 3.45 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.45@ 6.70 
jraham, standard, bbit ....... 6.40@ 6.45 
PROTOS GRORPe wccccccscccevccees @3.02% 
Linseed oil meal® ...........++- @ 42.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 


**90-lb jute sacks, 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s pmitted): 
July 7 July 8 
July 56 June 28 1923 1922 


sacks. 











No. 1 dark ..... 2,257 2,307 3,301 754 
No. 1 northern.. 898 841 1,014 34 
No. 2 northern. .1,291 1,323 1,754 838 
OCReMe ccscceces 3,415 3,669 5,795 1,825 

BWeeete .cccces 7,861 8,140 11,864 3,451 
BR BORE ce ceeves 1,933 5 Barer eee 
BR BORO cccccce 2,727 B.00T ccccse § § esone 
In 1919 ....... 1,235 MT TTT ee TTT 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
“lis, per bushel: 


July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1 93 @93% 53 @53% 764% @76% 62@75 
B.0 cee. QOe 52% @53 75 @75% 62@75 


3.. 91% @92% 50% @50% 72% @73% 62@7 
4°. --@ ecoe coee® @ 
SP. cece Mocee seve @.. 
Ts. 

*Holiday. tNo session. 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday: July 7 
July5 June 28 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 1,449,960 1,561,600 1,019,180 
Flour, bbis....... 8,546 10,371 22,252 
Millstuff, tons.... 490 381 937 
Core, BUS. cccesee 171,000 265,050 75,640 
Cate, BWP. cecccccs 251,020 220,400 157,580 
Barley, bus...... 116,640 136,240 204,480 
MPO, BWEBiccoscces 92,660 162,440 60,630 
Flaxseed, bus.... 115,000 93,000 111,720 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday: uly 7 

July5 June 28 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 633,320 1,114,700 592,140 
Flour, bbls....... 187,125 251,925 244,714 
Millstuff tons.... 11,105 14,678 8,621 
es Ss 6000000 116,590 124,080 119,310 
Gees, BEB. cccccss * 263,680 247,200 558,000 
Barley, bus...... 131,370 156,560 142,600 
RO, BWBcccccoce 106,260 272,500 22,230 
Flaxseed, bus.... 13,700 22,950 5,100 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on July 5, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000's omitted): 











1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 7,861 11,864 3,451 1,933 
Duluth ....... 1,859 4,187 1,212 852 
Totals ...... 9,720 16,051 4,663 2,785 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July7 July8 July 9 
July 5 June 28 1923 1922 1921 
36 46 


Corn 170 1,711 172 
Oats ... 354 431 2,894 16,250 9,738 
Barley... 93 82 48 338 986 
Rye ....5,586 5,535 4,411 6 18 
Flaxseed. 12 27 16 22 1,116 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
July 5, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

-— Receipts, -——In store——. 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Minneapolis. 115 112 4 12 16 22 
Duluth..... 19 7 17 «+118 82 94 
Totals ....134 119 21 130 98 116 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to July 
5, 1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 











Minneapolis ... 8,279 6,536 1,834 1,083 
Duluth ........ 6,787 3,922 5,958 3,611 
Totals ...... 15,066 10,458 7,792 4,694 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 





July 1....$2.45% 2.44% 2.42 2.18% 2.13% 
July 2.... 2.46 2.44 2.41% 2.18% 2.13% 
July 3.... 2.48 2.42 2.41% 2.18% 2.13% 
SELF 49 200, coves, cocves coecce cocees eneese 
Tualy SF... seocee cocces Coe ese eobese” cootes 
July 7.... 2.39 2.38 2.38 2.16% 2.12% 


*Holiday. tNo session. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


With the wheat market closed for a 
two-day holiday, four days covered the 
active operations of mills last week, and 
they were days of very light business. 
Wheat values changed but little, and at 
the end of the week prices of spring 
wheat flours were maintained on the same 
basis as in the previous week. 

Durum flour was no more active than 
spring. Mill operations were almost en- 
tirely on former contracts, but directions 
on these came in satisfactorily. July 3, 
prices were %c lb higher, being 4@4%c 
lb for No. 2 semolina and 4c less for 
durum patent in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill. 

Nominal prices, July 5, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: : 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $7.10@7.35 $5.85@6.00 
Bakers patent ....... 6.85@7.10 5.70@5.85 
First clear, jute ...... 56.00@5.25 5.10@65.25 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.25@3.50 


Rye flour sales were limited to home 
demand, outside trade showing no inter- 
est. The upward rush of the rye price 
was too fast for flour buyers to follow, 
and they dropped all sign of interest 
when prices began their ascent. Prices, 
July 3, at Duluth-Superior, f.o.b., mill, 
cotton: pure white, $5; No. 2 straight, 
$4.70; No. 3 dark, $3.10; No. 5 blend, 
$4.95; No. 8 rye, $4. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, in bar- 
rels: 


Flour Pet. of 

p output § activity 

June 29-July 5 ...........- 17,015 46 
Previous week ..........+. 14,490 39 
We OED cco desceccrecesss 8,265 22 
Two years AGO ....-...06% 8,140 22 


Millfeed continued in good demand, 
with prices firm. One mill was out of 
the market, being sold up to the extent 
of its production. The heavier feeds 
were in greatest demand, and deferred 
shipment found preference with most 
buyers. 

The wheat market continued to be a 
weather affair, with all traders watchin 
the crop news. Canadian news seem 
to have most weight in determining the 
market trend. The durum wheat cash 
market had light offerings, mills taking 
the best at fair premiums and elevators 
taking the remainder. In the spring 
wheat cash market offerings were very 
light. 

The big market of June 30 in rye was 
followed by a reaction for the remainder 
of the week. Deliveries on July contracts 
reached a total of 3,057,000 bus, and al- 
most entirely went to a Chicago house, 
which is expected to move it down the 
lakes, awaiting export demand. Oats 
were in fairly firm demand at the open- 
ing of the week, but the call from feed- 
ers, who were largely the buyers, fell off, 
and prices suffered accordingly. Barley 
receipts were light, and elevators readily 
took all offerings. The corn market was 
dead. 

The flaxseed market was largely de- 
serted, little interest ga | shown and 
prices moving sluggishly. Reports from 
the country indicate the prospect of a 
large crop, but this has not had the ef- 
fect of stimulating dealing. Crushing 
interests are steady buyers of offerings 
on the cash tables, but show little inter- 
est in the future market. 


NOTES 


Cc. E. Thayer, of or a vice 
president Occident Terminal .» was in 
Duluth last Saturday. 


A little more than 100,000 bus corn 
went out by lake last week, and the stock 
in store now is down to 362,000 bus. 


Total shipments of grain by lake in 
the week ending July 5 aggregated 1,- 
530,000 bus, and at the end of the week 
stocks had decreased 516,000 bus. 


Watson S. Moore, of the W. S. Moore 
Grain Co., who has been in New York 
since last fall, has returned to Duluth 
and will be here during the summer 
months. 


Canadian grain to the amount of near- 
ly 54,000 bus came in in bond during the 
week ending July 5, and went into store. 
Wheat made up about 22,000 bus of the 
total and oats 19,000, the balance being 
divided between rye and barley. 


Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators at the close of business, July 
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5, aggregated 8,516,000 bus; 1,894,000 
bus were wheat, 745,000 spring and 1,- 
145,000 durum. Rye comprises the bulk 
of the grain here, the total amount being 
5,776,000 bus. 

The Purity Bread Co. is contesting an 
ordinance in Superior, Wis., under which 
it is required to take out a license jn 
order to operate. Attorneys have agree 
to present a stipulation of facts upon 
which the court may decide the case. |t 
will probably not come up for argument 
before September. 

F. G. Cartson. 





The millfeed market was somewh:t 


easier last week. Transit feeds wee 
offered at a discount of $1@1.50 tin 
under prices being asked by mills aid 
jobbers in the Northwest, due to t'e 
fact that the principal markets wee 
closed on July 4 and 5. Then, too, the:e 
appeared to be a slackening up of (.- 
mand for feed, especially for near-iy 
shipment. There was a freer offerin :, 
especially in the Southwest, as mills ac 
operating on a more active scale. 

Feed demand in the East was extrem - 
ly light, and New England states clai. 
that the trade is absolutely indifferent 
to’making purchases. This is only loy- 
cal, as dairy farmers are not gettin, 
enough out of the milk to buy feed 
present prices, and jobbers are holdi) 
off buying because indications are th 
heavy sales of flour have been made f.r 
export by Canadian mills. They feel th t 
large offerings of Canadian feed in t 
eastern market will follow. 

Linseed oil meal was somewhat easiv-", 
due to the limited demand, though «|! 
mills were holding quite firmly. Most « f 
the stock for prompt and July shipme:'t 
was in the hands of jobbers. This w 
also true of cottonseed meal. Hominy 
feed supply and demand were limite:|, 
the market being very strong, and cori 
mills were following the corn mark:| 
closely. 

Prices in the principal markets on Ju! 
3, 1924, and on the same date in 1923, i» 
100-lb sacks, were as follows: 








1923 1924 

Minneapolis bran ++-+-$20.00 $20.00@21 
Pure wheat bran ....... 20.50 21.00@21 
Minneapolis middlings .. 25.00 23.00@23 
Minneapolis rye feed .... 24.50 18.50@19.: 
Minneapolis flour midds... 28.50 26.00@27 
Minneapolis red dog .... 31.00 32.00@34 
Bee BOGE a ccbecevececs 21.00 22.50@23. 
Minneapolis old process 

ere 38.00 42.00@43.' 
Minneapolis bran* ...... 28.00 29.00@29 
Minneapolis middlings*.. 34.00 31.00@32./ 
Minneapolis red dog*.... 43.00 40.00@42.° 
BOUTS BERR .ccccccesocs 22.00 22.00@22.: 
Duluth middlings ....... 26.00 24.00@25.' 
Duluth flour middlings.. 29.50 27.00@28.' 
Country mixed feed ..... 26.00 23.00@23.° 
Duluth red dog ......... 33.00 34.00@35.' 
Bt. Keetig DRAB 2... .sscnce 24.00 22.50@23.: 
St. Louis brown shorts... 27.00 24.50@25.5 
St. Louis gray middlings. 30.00 28.00@28.: 
St. Louis white middlings 32.00 32.00@34.° 
St. Louis mixed feed..... 26.00 23.50@24.5 
St. Louis oat feed ...... 11.00 10.50@11./ 
St. Louis alfalfa meal ... 24.00 20.00@26.: 
St. Louis fine white hom- 

BE DORE: 0.00ccsvcbacces 30.00 33.00@34./ 
Kansas City pure bran... 21.00 20.50@21.5 
Kansas City bran ....... 21.50 20.00@21.6 
Kansas City brown shorts 26.00 23.50@24.5 
Kansas City gray shorts. 28.00 26.00@26.5 
Kansas City red dog..... 22.00 31.00@32.0 
Philadelphia winter bran 30.00 30.00@30.5 
Philadelphia pure bran.. 31.00 29.50@30.0 
Philadelphia spring bran 30.00 29.00@29.5 
Philadelphia spring mid- 

SD: #oN N05 $4 cad'ns Kp 32.00 29.50@30.5 
Philadelphia red dog ... 40.00 40.00@41.0' 
Philadelphia flour midds. 38.00 34.50@36.0/ 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 34.00 27.00@29.0' 
Li, i eee 22.50 23.20@24.0/ 
Milwaukee bran ........ 22.50 23.00@24.00 
Milwaukee middlings ... 23.50 25.50@26.00 
Milwaukee flour midds... 28.00 28.50@29.50 
Milwaukee red dog ..... 32.00 34.50@36.50 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 27.00 20.00@21.00 
Milwaukee old process 

Ol) GRORE ceiecccccecccce 38.50 43.50@44.50 
Cottonseed meal ........ 43.00 44.00@52.00 
Badger hominy feed .... 34.00 .....@37.25 
Amerikorn dairy ration.. 39.00 .....@42.00 
Badger stock feed ...... 28.50 .....@28.25 
Reground oat feed ...... 10.00 9.50@10.50 

SPECIAL FEEDS 
1923 19 
Brewers’ dried grainst..$31.50 $29.00@31.0° 
Hominy feed* .......... 38.00 41.00@42.0/ 


8. 
Gluten feed, 100 Ibst**.. 37.15 .....@36.40 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rai 
Minneapolis $8.30 9.19 







WEEE wocce ceccvccenec’ 7.00 9.16 
St. Louis je. oes 7.50 
Kansas City 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee 5.70 6.50 


*Bostcen. ftChicago. 


J. W. Jouno. 
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MILL POND GOSSIP 
They say that the miller on Bog Hollow 
Brook 
Is a hardboiled, crabbed, old guy, 
Whose scale beam bends up with a sharp 
little crook, 
And his toll dish is deep, wide and 


high. 
The folks only go there who live close 
around, 
For it’s handy and saves them some 
time, 


But the miller looks glum while the 
flour is ground, 
Scaree exchanging remarks on the 
clime; 
The efore much of the time he is sitting 
alone 
On the step, near his dust covered 
floor, 
An: wondering where all the trade could 
have gone, 
lor it don’t come to him any more. 


Th Jiggerville miller at Fiddle Bow 
bend 
I; a jolly old song-singing soul, 
Who calls every client and hobo his 
friend 
While the rolls in his roller mill roll. 


They come from the hills and they come 
from the plains, 
\nd they chuckle and laugh as they 


go 

For the miller dips shallow when tolling 
their grains 

With a toll dish that’s narrow and low. 


He dips and he tolls from daylight to 
dark, 

(nd he claims, as he jollies the crew, 

That he’d rather dip often and under 


the mark, 
For it’s easier lifting one sack than 
two. 
But the Jiggerville miller went broke 
one da 


‘Cause he didn’t toll heavy enough; 
And the Bog Hollow boy his_ bills 
couldn’t pay 
‘Cause he was too greedy and gruff. 


Now both of the mills are entangled in 
court 
While the millers are out chopping 


woo 
To help pay the lawyers to make their 


report 
Just because they done all that they 
could. A. W. E. 


* * 


“Where is the man who keeps this res- 
taurant?” asked a disgusted patron. 
“He’s gone out to lunch,” replied the 
waiter. —Anon. 
* #* 


Stranger: “Do you really think you 
are a hundred years old?” 

Aged Negro: “Co’se Ah does. Why, 
Ah can’t remembah when Ah wasn’t 
alive!” —Life. 

a * 

Bowing Booth Proprietor: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, I regret to announce that the 
big fight is off tonight, as the contestants 
have quarreled.” —Judge. 


* * 


_A_couple in Lincolnshire recently ar- 
rived at the church a week too early for 
their wedding. We think the lady might 
have dissembled her anxiety by a day or 
So, any how. —Punch. 

* 

We've all heard about the absent- 
minded professor who poured the sirup 
down his back and scratched his pan- 
cake, but the one that worries us is the 
one who poured catsup on his shoelace 
and tied his spaghetti. —Gargoyle. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


His Own True Love (as she enters the 
taxi with him): “You sit over on this 


side, dear—where you can’t see the 
meter.” —Life. 
* * 
DECADENCE 


Boy: “Don’t sit there, sir—that seat’s 
broke.” 
Testy Old Gentleman: “Humph, in my 
young days boys had a sense of humor.” 
—Columbia Jester. 
* * 


Musician (doing badly): “Ah, gentle- 
men, if we all ’ad our rights, I should 
be ridin’ in me own carriage as I ’ave 
done before.” 

Skeptic: “Yus, but your poor old 
mother couldn’t push you now!” 

—London Humorist. 
* #*# 


Hostess: “Must you be going, Mr. 
Dugan?” 

A bsent-minded Radio Announcer: “Er, 
yes, good night. WZOK signing off at 
11:15 p.m.” —Brown Jug. 


“Why did McTavish invite only mar- 
ried people to his wedding?” 

“Well, in that way he figured that all 
the presents would be clear profit.” 


—Record, 
* * 


Customer: “I want to buy three lawn 
mowers.” 

Dealer: “You must have a big place.” 

Customer:. “No, . . . but I have two 
neighbors.” 
—National Magazine of the Hardware 

Trade. 
* * 

Glee Clubber: “What I want to know 
is, am I a bass or a baritone?” 

Coach: “No, you are not.” 

—Yale Record. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED— 
Wyoming mill making hard spring wheat 
flour desires experienced flour salesman; 
also will consider reliable brokers’ con- 
nection. Address 2030, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


A large interior Minnesota mill 
that manufactures recognized 
high grade flours for both bak- 
ery and family trades has open- 
ings in its organization for two 
salesmen of ability in Ohio; they 
must be go-getters, thoroughly 
acquainted with the trade and 
capable of getting their share 
of the business on competitive 
basis; mill will co-operate to the 
utmost and, to the right men, 
make a very attractive proposi- 
tion. Address 2033, care The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER CAPABLE 
of running a night shift in a 200-bbi 
spring wheat mill; must be able to pack 
flour when mill not in full operation; state 
age, experience and salary expected, in 
first letter. Address 2011, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS PO- 
sition with mill with some following in 
Iowa; can furnish best references. Ad- 
dress 2020, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS MILLER—WILL GO ANYWHERE; 
capable of getting quality and quantity 
results from a mill; will work for salary 
or on percentage. Address Wm. Mayer, 
1012 Williston Ave, Waterloo, Iowa. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, by young man having milled in up- 
to-date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbls capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish ref- 
erences and come at once. Address 2026, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in mill of any size; can do good millwright 
work; have my own tools; many years of 
experience in all branches of the industry; 
come on short notice. Address ‘‘Experi- 
enced Miller,” 4930 Fremont Av 8S, Minne- 
apolis. 





YOUNG MAN, FOUR YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence milling and grain, at present con- 
nected with large Kansas flour mill, seek- 
ing permanent connection with reliable 





firm; can furnish best reference. Address 
2021, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 

A SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER 


wishes to connect with a medium or large 
mill that desires to employ a high class 
man; have had charge of highly successful 
mills up to 3,600 bbis capacity; A No. 1 
references. Address 1991, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WITH SEVERAL YEARS’ EX- 
perience selling high grade flour would 
like a position with reliable mill to travel 
in northwestern and western Pennsylvania; 
well acquainted with baking trade, job- 


bing trade and mixed car buyers. Address 
2023, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





WANTED—AS SUPERINTENDENT, HEAD 
miller and capable executive with lifetime 
experience in milling of all kinds of wheat, 
is open for a connection with a good mill- 
ing concern; can produce results and 
know how to handle men; also experi- 
ence in remodeling and programing; good 
reference, Address 2031, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH GRADE SALESMAN WHO HAS 
sold flour in New York state for the past 
15 years wishes to make a change imme- 
diately; have been with present mill six 
years; capable of taking charge of branch; 
can furnish best of references, with wide 
acquaintance and following with bakers 
and jobbers. Address 2028, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent desires position in mill from 150 
bbls up; 15 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mill- 
wright work; plan and install flour mill; 
am married; desire steady position; can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address 2015, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN SMALL OR ME- 
dium sized mill, or as assistant miller in 
large, well equipped mill, or will accept a 
trick position in good mill; I have had 
over 25 years’ experience; have good rec- 
ommendations as to character and ability; 
am midffle-aged and single; can leave here 
at any time and will go anywhere. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Miller,” Box 24, Ironton, Wis. 





WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER A NO. A-1 
experienced flour salesman with personal 
following for past eight years in Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa? Married, age 35; highest 
of references; will consider territory else- 
where if mill has established business to 
start; don’t let compensation prevent you 
from answering this ad. Address 2025, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


151 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 250 BBLS 
or larger; experienced with all kinds of 
wheat; will accept reasonable offer and 
can come promptly; best of references; 
correspondence solicited. Address 2000, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

SALESMAN, NEW YORK STATE, 15 
years’ experience selling flour trade, wishes 
to make permanent connection with rep- 
utable mill; give full particulars; refer- 
ences exchanged. Address 313, care North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 200 TO 
500 bbls capacity; 26 years’ experience; 
have made an extensive study of the busi- 
ness and will consider only high class 
position; prefer salary and percentage with 
strictly reliable firm; also good millwright 
and know how to make a plant produce 
and keep it there; best of recommenda- 
tions. Address 2032, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





CEREAL CHEMIST WITH RECORD OF 
very satisfactory service desires to con- 
nect, about Aug. 15 or sooner, with mill- 
ing concern of 1,000 to 1,500 bbls capacity 
wishing absolute uniformity and quality 
on their flour grades; able to maintain 
bakery service to assist bakers and dem- 
onstrate; A No. 1 references as to charac- 
ter and ability; West or Canada preferred; 
correspondence invited. Address 2009, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 100 BBLS 
or larger, by a successful miller of life- 
time experience; can furnish the best of 
references; can do all millwright work 
required to keep mill in good repair; can 
take care of the business and sales end if 
required; am experienced in grinding and 
blending of spring and winter wheats; am 
middle-aged and have family and would 
like to locate where there are good schools. 
Address “South Dakota Miller,’’ 2022, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TO COMMUNICATE WITH 
some reliable flour mill company in need 
of a practical miller to grind hard or soft 
wheat; understand blending and all sys- 
tems of conditioning; lifetime experience in 
mills from 60 to 3,000 bbls; worked from 
delivery boy up; fair millwright; at all 
times milling for quality and yield; have 
milled for large bakery trade, as well as 
for export to South America, Mexico and 
the Orient and European countries, also 
self-rising trade; acquainted with scien- 
tific basic principles of milling; can han- 
dle men, and will put best effort with co- 
operation of the organization to the build- 
ing up and maintaining of a profitable 
business. W. H. Neelen, Box 181, Kim- 
ball, S. D. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—MINNESOTA FLOUR MILL, 
600-bbl; splendid condition; have corn feed 
rig, separate building adjoining elevator; 
have good flour trade and excellent loca- 
tion for all feed business. Address 2029, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ON ACCOUNT OF POOR HEALTH, OFFER 
for sale in western New York 3%-story 
brick mill, 50 bbls wheat, 60 bbis buck- 
wheat, feed and meal machinery; oper- 
ates with independent motors, steam heat- 
ed; grain at door; offal sold at door; near- 
est mill 19 miles. Address 2027, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—16 NO. 4 ALLIS CENTRIFU- 
gals, 10 stands 9x18 Allis rolls, King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE CHEAP 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Completely equipped with CLEANERS and 
CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 











with all machinery, 





Notice of Trustees’ Sale of The Central 
Milling Company of Olive, Calif. 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank, a corporation, of Los Angeles, California, with its prin- 
cipal place of business located at 736 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles, California, as Trustee under a Trust Indenture se- 
curing a bond issue, will sell to the highest bidder for cash 
at the Western front entrance of the Court House, Los An- 
geles, California, on Tuesday, the 22nd day of July, 1924, the 
following described property, to-wit: 


The Central Milling Plant buildings and some three and 
one half acres of land situated at Olive, California, together 
uipment and appliances of every nature 
contained in said buildings and improvements on said real 
property,—automobiles, all accounts receivable uncollected at 
the time of said sale and the good will of said business. 
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of Designs 


HYDRAULIC 





Paul, Paul & Moore 


PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








Registered in the 

Trader I arks &&f oro States and 

Countries 

Trademark Experts Eetablit ig Over Half 
Century Complete Files Registered 

Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
ener, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
N. W. WASHINGTON. D.C. 








TURBINES 


such as shown in illustration 
herewith are doing 24-hour ser- 
vice at Roosevelt Dam, and many 
. of the most dependable hy- 
droelectric developments 
in America. 
If interested in the efficient 
use of water, submit your 
problems to our Engineer- 
ing Department. 


S. Morgan Smith Co. 


YORK, PA. 
176 Federal Street - BOSTON 
76 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
405 Power Bldg., MONTREAL 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF.) i 
~& 


7 4 


» 


SES 
S 


ASSAY 








SS 











Northwestern Milling Equipment 
Acme Tag Company Co. 
1600 East Lake Street 


Manufacturing MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TAGS 


of all descriptions for the 
Particular Milling Trade 














Minneapolis Minnesota 

















| ) if Strong 

| and 
attractive 
containers 


hes all! 
Self-Rising Flour } ene “ore 


— & SEWING TWINE 
Best Made With 


VICTOR 


PHOSPHATE 


Victor Chemical Works 
New York OHICAGO St. Louis S. GEORGE COMPANY 


Nashville WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








SAN FRANCISCO, 
caL. 








Paper Flour Sacks 























oe : 
The Export Steamship Corporation 
25 Broadway Agents U.S. SHIPPING BOARD New York City 
GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPTIAN and ASIA MINOR PORTS for Malta, Constanti- 


nople, Salonica, Pireeus, Smyrna, Alexandria, Syrian Coast Ports as cargo offers 
8.8. OSSA.............. About July 10 S. 8S. DOCHET About July 25 


8.8. ABRON About Aug. § 
Through Bills of Lading given for: Rhodes, Kalimno, Kos, Canea, Candia, Samos, Chils, SALES OFFICES 
Zante, Mytilene, Cavalla, Thasos, Chalkis, Syra, Calamata, Preveza, Caphalonia, Corfu. 





Minneapolis 


The Raymond Bag Co. tay se 


Middletown, 'O) tte) Boston 


M. HARTMAN, Gen. Western Agent, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. Phone, Wabash 1083 











STEEP PENT 


RIVERSIDE CODE FIVE LETTER al mg ISSUED IN 1923. 


For sale by all its Branches and The Northwestern Miller, (thee Minn., U.S. A. 











CORK, DUBLIN AND BELFAST 
LE LIN | S Baltimore New York 
S.S. Blue Triangle 


Aug. 4 
eye S.S.Schenectady . Aug. 9 Aug. 16 Also Londonderry 
Sailing Schedule SS. Blai Aug.23 Aug. 30 
S. S. Coelleda Sept. 6 Sept.13 Also Londonderry 
Baltimore Hampton Roads Boston S.S.Conehatta.... Sept. 20 Sept. 27 
S.S. West Nosska. July 5 July 7 July 10 MANCHESTER 
S.S. Deer Lodge. .. July 11 July 13 July 17 Baltimore HamptonRoads New York Boston 
S.S. West Cohas. .. July 25 July 28 July 31 s . ienniie Ske: 2 July 10 
GLASGOW, AVONMOUTH AND CARDIFF SS. West Isleta July 10 Tair 15 Sely . 
Baltimore HamptonRoads Philadelphia > : ae July 20 July 25 ja i Ales Aveo 
S.S.Anacortes.... July 5 July 9 July 12 ‘Ait y mouth and Cardiff 
S. S. Eastside ; Aug. 9 Aug. 13 .S. West Cobalt.. July 30 Aug. 5 Aug. 11 
GLASGOW . S. Hatteras Aug. § Aug. 14 Aug. 19—Also Avon- 
S. S. Balsam July 1 July 22 July 25 mouth and Cardiff 


S.S.Kerhonksen.. Aug. 21 Aug. 23 Aug. 27 
CORK, DUBLIN AND BELFAST The Consolidated Navigation Co. 
U. 8. Shipping Board Operators 


Baltimore HamptonRoads Philadelphia New York 


ca q , . A. SEIDL, Western Traffic M 
S.S.Conehatta.... July 12 July 14 July _ +. 1 ae  YEATON, Assistant Western Traffic Ma a 


1212 Webster Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LIVERPOOL 

















